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INTRODUCTION 



Abraham Lincoln once said "l don't know who my grandfather was; I 
am much more concerned to know what his grandson will be. " On another 
occasion he noted: "If we could first know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do, and how to do it. " In both instances 
he was pondering an issue which is, I maintain, fundamental to our democracy: 
each man's responsibility to grasp rationally his place and direction in space 
and time. One of the assumptions in this report is that self -definition is a 
fundamental concern for those engaged in curriculum development in the social 
studies area; a related assumption is that rational self -definition is possible 
in our democracy only when one can think historically . To some people this 
may appear to be a truism; to others it may be an obscure and meaningless 
observation; to me, this issue--the capacity to think historically and to define 
oneself historically- -is perhaps the most fundamental issue confronting American 
educators in the post -mid -twentieth century. 

Questions like "who am I?" and "where am I headed?" are, of course, 
becoming cliches- -it is faddish to speak about "identity problems, " and it is 
even becoming faddish to teach courses which construe such problems as cen- 
tral to our age. To some extent critics are correct in pointing out superficial, 
and sometimes harmful, aspects in the "democratization" of Freud and Erikson; 
on the other hand, there are some very real and disturbing issues underlying 
the present concern with "who am I, " and it is my purpose to investigate what 
I think are some of these "real and disturbing issues. " 

As the title of the report suggests I am also concerned with developing 
a rationale for a new approach to the traditional senior level "problems" course. 
There are two major objectives in this task: (1) to stimulate dialogue on a sub- 
ject which has been somewhat neglected by most historians and educators, namely 
the social utility of historical narrative, and more specifically the nature of 
historical consciousness; and (2) thereby to help establish an atmosphere for 
curriculum innovation which will increase the emphasis on history in its narra- 
tive sense. 

Many readers will no doubt question the validity of replacing the twelveth 
grade problems course with a history course, which is what my project entails. 
Hopefully the report will speak for itself on this matter. It should be stated at 
the outset, however, that the curriculum ideas expressed in this report are not 
offered v/ith the desire or expectation that others will adopt them. Mine is not 
an attempt to "package" something for immediate consumption. The curriculum 
proposals are my attempt to make relevant for my students what I think is an 
important problem for our democracy. Hopefully there will be agreement on 
the importance of the issues raised in the paper; hopefully there will be disagree- 
ment on the kinds of curriculum innovation that might be most appropriate on the 
basis of these issues. 
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The investigation will raise many questions about the nature of historical 
thought. The purpose is not to establish a new philosophical position, but 
rather it is to bridge a gap which now’ exists between some of those historians 
and philosophers of history who address themselves to questions about Clio's 
social utility, and those in the social studies field, like myself, who seek to 
use Clio in some socially relevant manner. I view this as a task of "transla- 
tion”; that is, making explicit for the educator some important assumptions 
which have long permeated the thinking of many historians. 

To support the validity of my position, much of the report will contain 
borrowed ideas, taken from those who command respect in one or several of 
the academic disciplines. Since educators are prone to look toward the social 
sciences to justify their work, it is fitting that some reference be made to 
recent findings in psychology and sociology. It should be noted, however, that 
such references are not intended as verification for my position: the only veri- 
fication which I have is based on personal experience as a student and teacher 
of history, and more importantly on my thinking and acting as an agent in his- 
tory. 



I am just beginning research on many of the ideas that will be explored in 
the following pages. Thus, my task is really to establish an hypothesis, rather 
than complete an experiment. Hopefully some of the problems and blunders 
arising from this initial step will at least stimulate interest and debate on an 
important educational issue. 

The report is divided into four sections: Part I, "An Existential Model, " 
establishes a basic proposition about human behavior and attempts to relate that 
proposition to the nature and utility of historical narrative; Part II, "Criticism, " 
is an analysis of some of the ways in which "history" is now being construed, 
both by historians and also by educators, and it is a criticism of those "ways" 
based on the proposition established in Part I; in part III, "Curriculum, " I will 
briefly discuss a piece of curriculum which is derived from assiunptions and 
criticisms contained in Parts I and II; the final section of the report is an 
appendix which contains (1) historical essays which have been used in conjunction 
with the piece of curriculum discussed in Part III, and (2) some references to 
materials and ideas that have been utilized in teaching the problems course. 

Many friends have kindly given time and effort in helping me develop this 
report: I want to thank John Huie, with whom I have been team-teaching a senior 
level. Identity and Democracy course, and Kurt Wolff, a colleague whose criti- 
cisms of this draft have been innimierable and invaluable; and I would like to thank 
my advisor, Donald W. Oliver, and Professor A. Stanley Bolster, who have been 
very helpful in their criticism of my work. Appreciation also goes to Christopher 
Berrisford, headmaster at St. Mark's School of Texas, for having allowed me 
time to work on the report; and to two secretaries, Mary Pickard and Catherine 
Alexander, who have been overworked in typing the materials. Inge Sorensen Ameer 
kindly consented to take a little of the grimness out of the report by designing a 
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cover for it. With respect to the ideas which have shaped my historical views, 
three professors can be implicated: Hugh Broclsunier, David Trask, and 
Loren Baritz, all of whom were at Wesleyan University when 1 was a student 
there. To my parents, Walter and Estelle Hawkes, who have sacrificed to make 
possible my study, 1 want to give special thanks at this time. 
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The distinguishing mark between time and eter- 
nity is that the former does not exist without some 
movement and change, while in the latter there is no 
change at all. Obviously, then, there could have been 
no time had not a creature been m^ade whose move- 
ment would effect some change. It is because the 
parts of this motion and change cannot be simultaneous, 
since one part must follow another, that, in these 
shorter or longer intervals of duration, time begins. 



. . . modern man can be creative only insofar as he is 
historical; in other words, all creation is forbidden him 
except that which has its source in his own freedom; 
and, consequently, everything is denied him except the 
freedom to make history by making himself. 



. . . at the same time man progressed he is (^c) also 
in a sense going back against progress. Through his- 
tory whenever man has had a well developed society for 
his period in history he has always found a way to des- 
troy it. Each time man has done this each time the %ec 
loss was greater and the means by which it was done 
was even on a greater scale. This cannot go on forever 
because man can not totally protect himself from neuclear 
(sic) warfare. 



--St. Augustine, The City of God 



--Mircea Eliade, Cosmos and History 
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--Student, Arlington, Massachusetts, 1966 
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PART I -- AN EXISTENTIAL MODEL 



A. Existential Proposition 

One assumption which historians seem to make quite often, and usually 
unconsciously, about human action is that the historical agent controls his own 
destiny; that he acts in a manner which is unique to his own purposes, goals, 
or motives, and that such action reflects a conscious concern with, and con- 
trol over, an anticipated future. (The term "agent, " which is often employed 
in this respect, is itself indicative of the assumption. ) Thus when confronted 
with a question of why some action was taken, or why some event took place, 
the historian often seeks to find out how the agent(s) construed the circum- 
stances. An important part of the explanation for an action is taken to be the 
agent’s reason (s) for that action. 

There are two approaches to this matter which should be mentioned 
here. One way to look at the relation between ideas and actions is to view them 
as causal in a scientific sense; that is, to see an idea as one determinant in a 
causal sequence. Another way, perhaps less scientific, is to seek explanation 
in terms of the rationale which apparently served the agent at the time of his 
action. This kind of historical explanation, often referred to as the rational 
model, has been treated at some length by William Dray in Lawr. and Explanatio_n 
in History. Dray maintains that rational explanation is achieved when action is 
seen in the context of rational deliberation: . . .when it is seen from the point 

of view of an agent. " ^ He does not claim that every action is a rational one, 
not in the usual sense of that term; he simply suggests that an explanation may 
be considered rational when it is understood from the agent’s viewpoint, that is 
from the agent's reasoning, regardless of the rationality or irrationality of that 

viewpoint. 

In attempting to demonstrate a unique function for the rational model in 
historical explanation. Dray correctly points out that there is a form of 
"pragmatic explanation" used by historians which would not be used by social 
scientists. He suggests that most historians explain actions and events in a 
manner that is unique to historical inquiry: that is, by looking to the agent in 

every case for the rationale, and by accepting that rationale as a complete 
explanation for the agent’s subsequent behavior. Dray seems to put aside concern 




1 William Dray, Laws and Explanation in History (London: 1957), 150 
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for "determining factors" in the more scientific sense; he claims that the 
historian is not necessarily concerned with that kind of explanation. Unfor- 
tunately, he fails to recognize that many historians, like some social scien- 
tists, especially in the field of psychology today, view an agent's reason (s) 
as important in causing actions. On this particular issue, certain opponents 
of the Dray thesis, like Morton White, seem to have a better grasp of the way 
many historians approach explanation. 

White points out that historians do often help explain causation through 
exploring the beliefs of the agent (s) involved. He suggests that at times such 
beliefs might be considered crucial in determining a particular historical 
action or event, but that they are not always important in this explanatory 
sense. 1 White argues that causal explanation in history can be similar to that 
of the natural sciences. In summarizing this position he says that "historians 
can explain some events and states in just the sense in which natural scien- 
tists explain some events, " and this explanation might involve thou^ts as 
determining factors in causal sequences. Often, though not always, we can 
think of the relationship between thought and action as explanatory" ... in the 
same sense as we think of the dropping of the spark as the explanation of the 
explosion, i. e., we think that the spark was the abnormal factor, the factor 
that made the difference. " 2 

In many respects. Dray stands in the idealist tradition, and White is a 
spokesman for positivism, or perhaps neo-positivism to the extent that he 
malces no attempt to ban pragmatic explanation from the realm of legitimate 
historical investigation. Throughout most of this paper, I will be emphasiz- 
ing the importance of ideas as determining factors in causal sequences. I 
do not wish to take a stand either for or against Collingwood in this respect. 
From my vantage point, it is unnecessary to take sides in the debate. It 
seems that both Dray and White are wrong to the extent that they might claim 
to know what the historian does (or should do), but by the same token they 
are both correct to the extent that they refer to different types of explanation 
in history. Let us accept the fact that historians often seek to understand an 
agent's thoughts in order to understand why he acted as he did, and that the 
thoughts can be considered as determining factors in the scientific sense of 
that phrase. At the same time, let us qualify our position by pointing out 
the conditional aspect of man's role in historical causation — thoughts will at 
most be only one part of a complex interaction of forces which result in some 
given ac+ion or event. In some respects this position is a claim in behalf of 



1 Morton White, Foxmdations of Historical Knowledge (New York: 1965), 

194-206. “ 

2 Ibid. , 218, 194-195. 
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history as scioncoj in som© r6sp©cts, how6V6r, it is not. W© will try to 
clarify this matt©r at a lat©r point in th© ©ssay. 

Som© psychologists, ©specially those with so“call©d existential leanings, 
agree that an important part of the cause for a given action might be found in 
the agent's reasoning. In much of today's psychology there seems to be an 
emphasis given to the individual's psycho- social context as interpreted by him 
as an important factor in shaping his behavior. One's definition, especially 
one's self- definition, is often considered crucial, perhaps the crucial factor, 
in an explanation of behavior. Psychologists who think in these terms, as 
well as philosophers of history like William Dray and Morton White, are con- 
cerned with the importance of man's role in determining his world; they are 
reacting in part to some of the more static and abstract views of human be- 
havior. Without necessarily denying the importance of the irrational in man, 
they do give emphasis to the power of conscious thought in shaping behavior. 

Gordon Allport has been a pioneer in this area. "As psychologists, " 
states Allport, "we ought to know, and do know, that the way a man defines 
his situation constitutes for him its reality. " 2 George Kelly has built a 
theory of personality around the postulate: "A person's processes are psycho- 
logically channelized by the ways in which he anticipates events. " Both 
Allport and also Kelly, it seems, would agree that at one important level of 
causation the ideas that one holds are determinants for the action one takes. 



This general theme, that ideas influence action, has been of interest to 
man from the dawn of his ability to reflect on the world; it has been only in 
recent years, however, that man has been able to explore this phenomenon 
with tools that afford a relatively high degree of predictability. Weber s 
study of the relationship between religious ideas and the rise of capitalism is 
a classic in this respect. ^ And more recently, David Me Clelland- -acknow- 
ledging Weber's work as a basis for his own — has been one of the many 



1 See Abraham Maslow, Toward a Psychology of Being (New York: 1962), 
especially the chapter, "What Psychology Can Learn from the Existentialists. 

2 Gordon Allport, Becoming : Basic Considerations for a Psychology of 
Personality ( New Haven: 1955), 84. 

3 George Kelly, The Psychology of Personal Constructs (New York: 

1962 ), Vol. I., 103-104 

4 See Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 
Talcott Parsons, trans. (New York: 1930); also R. H. Tawney, Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism ( London: 1926 ) . 
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thinkers to strengthen the argument which Weber advanced. In his Achieving 
Society, McClelland explores the relationship between the stories which a 
society tells its children and the behavior which characterizes that society. 

He examines the "need for achievement" ( "n- achievement" ) evidenced in the 
stories, and then examines levels of achievement attained in relation thereto. 

His conclusions are challenging, and, it should be added, optimistically 
humanistic: 

If our study of the role of achievement motivation in society 

does nothing else, perhaps it will serve to redress the balance 

a little, to see man as a creator of his environment, as well as 

1 

a creature of it. 

The purpose here is not to use McClellan's findings as proof for the pro- 
position that ideas influence action--! am in no position to judge the validity 
of his research--, but rather to suggest that many social scientists do take 
seriously this general hypothesis, and that this kind of hypothesis might be 
valuable in formulating a position for using history in the social studies area. 
For the purposes of developing my general hypothesis about one function of 
historical narrative, I assume what might be termed an existenti^ proposition 
about human behavior, which is that to an important extent, man is and be- 
comes in relation to what he sees himself being and becoming; and furthermore, 
that today what m an is and becomes is in part a function of his own choosing, 
a choosing f or which he is responsible. 

With respect to the first part of this proposition, ( man is and becomes in 
relation to what he sees himself being and becoming ), reason as a phenomenon 
involving conscious choice and accurate prediction need not be considered a 
necessary condition. For example, I might picture myself as Superman and 
leap from the tallest building, but there is no certainty that I will not come 
crashing to the ground. My anticipation in this case is irrational, lacking in 
predictive power; but the rational connection of thought and action still holds. 
Thus, in speaking about causation, we should keep in mind that the fundamen- 
tal concern is with idealistic representation and its relation to behavior. The 
use of the term rational here is perhaps unfortunate, for the first part of the 
proposition discusses man as animal symbolicum, not animal rationale. 2 



1 David McClelland, Achieving Society (New York: 1961), 391-92. 

2 Confronted with this problem of defining man's action as rational, ir- 
rational, etc. , Cassirer offers the following: "Reason is a very inadequate 
term with which to comprehend the forms of man's cultural life. ... But all 
these forms are symbolic forms. Hence, instead of defining man as an animal 
rationale, we should define him as animal symbolicum. By so doing we can 
designate his specific differences, and we can understand the new way open to 
man--the way to civilization." Ernst Cassirer, An Essay On Man (New Haven: 

1944), 26. 
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The second part of the existential proposition ( that today what man is and 
becomes is in part a function of his own choosing- -a choosing for which he is 
responsible ) , introduces a more complex dimension to the issue of causa- 
tion. The first and most important point to keep in mind here is that the 
assumption is qualified by historical considerations; that is, man's capacity 
for responsible choice is viewed as an historical "event. " We will consider 
this aspect of the proposition more fully in the second part of this report. 

For the m^oment, let us consider an immediate situation, my writing this re- 
port, as an illustration of the existential proposition. 

I have been asked to justify an approach to history, and in so doing I am 
expected to say something about man's nature, his place in society, his impact 
on history, etc. I have been exposed to various views of human nature, both 
in every day experiences and also in formal training, and thus I am confronted 
with positions from "a" to "z"--at the same time, of course, I am limited by 
what I have not experienced, and by the general circumstances determining my 
place in the world. Part of my grasp of myself and my world, my presence, 
involves a gut-impression that I have some choice in this whole matter; that is, 

I experience what seems to be the raw fact of being a choosing animal. If I say 
that this is an illusion, that there is no choice, then I, must be saying some- 
thing that I do not choose to say. Furthermore, if there is no choice, I am 
hardly responsible for the words you are now experiencing, for only where 
there is choice is there also responsibility. If one makes no case for responsi- 
bility, then one is perhaps correct in denying choice, but anyone holding this 
position should consider its implications, the first being that it is an irrespon- 
sible position to the extent that one is not responsible for choosing the position. 
Thus, on the basis of my most immediate experience, the existential proposi- 
tion seems to have predictive power. 

Another consideration, not mentioned in the existential proposition, is the 
extent to which I choose for others while I choose for myself. For example, 
in my choosing a model for human nature I am also willing a model; through 
symbolic construction I am extending power which might influence others in a 
manner which changes for them the situation in which they choose. I do not 
assert that the existential model is true for all men at all times --in fact, I 
suspect that many men have not been choosing animals --but I accept, nay I 
embrace and will, the model for my world. This position is as much rooted 
in my democratic heritage as it is in the thinking of Per e Teilhard de Chardin or 
Jean-Paul Sartre. 

The existential proposition holds that man has rational choice, that man 
"becomes" in relation to that choice, and that responsibility exists only where 
there is choice. I believe that this is what many philosophers, as well as 
many psychologists and other social scientists, are conveying in their use of 
the term existential. Many, of course, no doubt intend something quite 
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different, and in most instances something much more complex. We will turn 
at a later point to some of the issues and questions that arise with respect to 
the use of an existential proposition in developing a piece of public school curri- 
culum. For the moment^ however, it might be useful to look briefly at some 
general ways in which the proposition has force in a society that places value 
on an individual's capacity for rational choice. 

B. Locke and Sartre 

The old dilemma of free will determinism is not one on which I choose 
to linger. In clarifying my stance, let me turn briefly to Sartre. He insists 
that his philosophical assumptions are humanistic in their emphasis on man's 
freedom to choose what he will become, and in his responsibility for the 
choices that he makes. Sartre does not insist that this is a simple matter of 
free will over determinism, but rather that it is a matter of both free will and 
determinism. Man's condition, the condition in which Sartre finds himself 
and which he says he wills for others, is that he exists in circumstances which 
make him a choosing creature, even perhaps of choosing not to choose. Thus, 
one encounters oneself and the world in a condition of freedom. One could say 
that his is a deterministic philosophy, and I see no problem here if by deter- 
minism one simply means that there are causes for a particular state of 
affairs- -in this case, the causes for a state of freedom. But this conception 
of determinism is not what people usually mean when they use the term. 

Through circumstances over which we have no control, and about which we 
have little understanding, we have been shaped as creatures of choice. This 
is something of a condemnation to the extent that there is no escape, "no exit." 
Many of us find ourselves condemned to a condition of conscious choice. The 
issue, then, need not be freedom slavery, but rather it is a special kind 
of determinism, or perhaps a special kind of slavery. The essence here is 
that today man makes himself after encountering himself in the world- -exis- 
tence for man thus comes before what man becomes: 

What do we mean by saying that existence precedes essence? 

We mean that man first of all exists, encounters himself, surges 
up in the world- -and defines himself afterwards. ... He will not 
be anything until later, and then he will be what he makes of him- 
self. Thus, there is no human nature. . Man simply is. Not 
that he is simply what he conceives himself to be, but he is what 
he wills, and as he conceives himself after already existing- -as 
he wills to be after that leap towards existence. Man is nothing 
else but that which he makes of himself. That is the first prin- 
ciple of existentialism. 1 



1 "Extentialism is a Humanism," in Walter Kaufmann, ed., Extentialism 
from Dostoevsky to Sartre (New York: 1956 ), 290-291, 
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I am not suggesting here that I accept the philosophy which Sartre and others 
have developed. I do suggest, however, that the existentialist position offers 
a rather positive view of man from a humanistic vantage point. The emphasis 
which I take from existentialist philosophy is that which construes the human 
being as an author, actor, and director in behalf of life as a production. Using 
the language of modern technology, Ortega offers a conception similar to 
Sartre's: 



. . .we are dealing with an entity that has to act in order to be; 
its being presupposes action. Man. . . is self-made, autofabri- 
cated. The word is not unfitting. It emphasizes the act that in 
the very root of his essence man finds himself called upon to be 
an engineer. Life means to him at once and primarily the ef- 
fort to bring into existence what does not exist offhand, to wit: 
himself. 1 

But at this point the reader might well object that the general tone is 
rather too optimistic, and that in fairness to men like Sartre and Ortega, one 
must consider their views on the less sunny side of life. That many existen- 
tialists are less than optimistic in their general view of the human condition 
is hardly a point for debate: there is a tone of despair which colors their por- 
trait of life. But while this is so, it is not necessarily to be taken as a refuta- 
tion of man's dignity and his capacity to build constructively for the future. If 
choice is to be more than superficial, it must entail that which is ugly as well 
as that which is beautiful. This is more than the necessity for ugliness as a 
sine qua non for any definition of beauty; ugliness is necessary because free- 
dom to choose is freedom to choose sickness and death as well as health and 
life. In his Notes from Underground, Dostoevsky brings home this point in a 
clear and frightening fashion. There is something life -confirming in this posi- 
tion; there is a silent optimism which is often rejected by those who may not 
want to face this side of the freedom equation. 

Colin Wilson, in attempting to carve himself a unique niche in twentieth 
century thought, has directed strong criticism against Sartre, Camus, Jaspers, 
Heidegger, and other existentialists whom he claims are responsible for help- 
ing to make existentialism an "intellectualised romanticism, " smacking of 
"stoicism and defeat. " Wilson's concern is that these men have promoted an 
atmosphere of gloom, that they have advanced an idea of freedom, but along 
with it an idea that there is nothing for which such freedom has value. His own 
view, which he claims is a "new existentialism, " entails Husserl's concept of 
"phenomenology"; he looks to Husserl and concludes that even in consciousness 



1 Jose Ortega y Gasset, "Man the Technition, " in History as a System 
(Norton edition; 1961 ), 116 . 
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itself there is a degree of "intentionality" which can not be taken for granted: 

Man has reached an impasse in his evolutionary develop- 
ment because he has not yet made the discovery that his 
perception can. . . be changed; where consciousness is con- 
cerned, he still suffers from the "passive fallacy" --that 
as things are, so they must remain. 1 

Wilson is more optimistic than Sartre, and he stresses this point, but I am not 
impressed with his claim that he has moved beyond the "old existentialists"; 

I suspect that he has become a prisoner of his own philosophy to the extent that 
he has intentionally failed to grasp much of the quiet optimism which Sartre, 
Camus, and others have promoted. I am in no position to argue pro or con 
with respect to Sartre's views on man's power over his own perceptions. I sus- 
pect, however, that his views are closer to Wilson's than Wilson is willing to 
admit. I find Sartre's Words to be full of the quiet optimism to which we have 
referred- -others who have read this book, however, have reacted quite dif- 
ferently, more in agreement with Wilson's interpretation. For example, I 
would read into his last paragraph of that book something that suggests a view 
of man as free and dignified; others will read something of gloom and pessi- 
mism: 

What I like about my madness is that it has protected 
me from the very beginning against the charms of the "elite": 
never have I thought that I was the happy possessor of a 
"talent"; my sole concern has been to save myself- -nothing in 
my hands, nothing up my sleeve --by work and faith. As a result, 
my pure choice did not raise me above anyone. Without equipment, 
without tools, I set all of me to work in order to save all of me. 

If I relegate impossible Salvation to the proproom, what remains? 

A whole man, composed of all men and as good as all of them 
and no better than any. 2 

Sartre asserts that he has saved himself. What he means, I think, is that he 
has made himself. In any event, he takes no one to task for what he is, other 
than himself- -he accepts the responsibility for his project. 

A major reason why existentialism can be a humanism and still appear 
gloomy is that man choosing is man with a burden. "Anguish, " "abandonment, " 



1 Introduction to the New Existentialism (Boston* 1966 ), 55. 




2 New York, 1964. 
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and "despair," common words in the existentialist vocabulary, are phenomena 
related to the burden encountered; likewise, flights into fantasy and elements 
of self-deception ("defenses" in the Freudian framework) are similarly related 
to the burden of choice. Be they correct or not, many existentialists would 
claim that theirs is a humanistic commitment because, not in spite of, the less 
sunny side. Furthermore, they claim that one dimension of the burden is 
responsibility: 

. . . the first effect of existentialism is that it puts every man 
in possession of himself as he is, and places the entire re- 
sponsibility for his existence squarely upon his own shoulders. 

And when we say that man is responsible for himself, we do 
not mean that he is responsible only for his own self, we do 
not mean that he is responsible only for his own individuality, 
but that he is responsible for all men. . . When we say that man 
chooses himself, we do mean that every one of us must choose 
himself; but by that we also mean that in choosing for himself 
he chooses for all men. ^ 

But one need not turn to Sartre in explaining the existential proposition. 
Locke is a better choice, especially since our political and social values are so 
wedded to his philosophy. 2 



^ Qp« cit. , "Existentialism is. .. , " 291 « 

2 In using the term " value" or "value orientation" in this paper I am 
not concerned with specific goals, nor with suggesting that all members of a 
group or society necessarily participate in them in an equal manner. Parsons's 
definition seems quite appropriate to the way in which this term will be used 
throughout: "Values . . . are the commitments of individual persons to pursue 
and support certain directions or types of action for the collectivity as a system 
and hence derivatively for their own roles in the collectivity. Values are, for 
sociological purposes, deliberately defined at a level of generality higher than 
that of goals --they are directions of action rather than specific objectives. . . 
Fhrsons's qualification is also appropriate: "No value system is ever perfectly 

internalized and institutionalized but its status is uneven in different person- 
alities and subcollectivities of the society. . . It should be clear that using 
values as the. .point of reference. . . does not imply that they are the sole or 
even the important determinants of particular structure and processes in such 
systems. " Structure and Process in Modern Societies (Glencoe Illinois: 1960), 
172, 173. 
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In an age that questions the entire natural law basis upon which Locke's 
social theory was built (and which also questions whether Locke himself ever 
believed his own thoughts on the subject), it might be expected that social and 
political ideals derived from such a base would perhaps be rendered power- 
less. Yet this is not the case, and in part because in many important respects 
one can still accept the most basic propositions which Locke derived from a 
natural law base, and at the same time reject that base. From an existential 
vantage point, it almost seems that Locke was writing two different philoso- 
phies: one to please those (including himself) who still needed to believe that 
'‘the law" was something transcending man, perhaps a gift from God; and the 
other to please those who were beginning to sense man's role as creator in the 
world, a creator of law in the most fundamental sense. 

It appears that Locke's views with respect to man in society (after man 
chose to leave the state of nature) were a reflection of his faith in man's capa- 
city to exercise freedom and to thus participate in his own making. The law 
here is that there is no law except that which each individual sanctions. Each 
man has the burden and glory of judging and acting. When the world needs 
changing, man must change it; more explicitly, it is man's responsibility to 
judge when political abuses arise- -abuses that are possible only because power 
is extended from below (not filtered from above). "The people shall be judge. " 
The absolute, in this instance, is that there is no absolute; the essence that 
there is no essence. Those who used Locke, men like Jefferson and Lincoln, 
acted with a commitment to this aspect of his thinking. There is an existen- 
tial key that can be applied to Locke which, with all the evils of hindsight, sug- 
gests that he opened a new door, one which left man to himself: man creates the 
law under which he lives, he thus shapes the society in which he lives, and 
therefore, in no small way, makes himself. Furthermore, man is responsi- 
ble for the law he creates, for the society he molds, and for the self he makes. 
In economic terms, Locke offered a new freedom for the rising middle class; 
in political terms, he laid bare the evils of "divine right"; in religious terms, 
he prepared the West for the "death of god"; and in psychological terms, he 
forged weapons for the "murder of the father. " From my perspective, however, 
what is most crucial is that he helped give birth to a new concern for the indi- 
vidual and his capacity to rule in the most fundamental sense of that term. 

The point here is that when one removes from Locke the universal natural 
law which was supposedly so necessary to his political ideas about individual 
rights and responsibilities, one finds indeed none other than Sartre. Locke 
entered history with a picture of history, and although his picture was deter- 
mined in a million ways, it was also a creation, and he was responsible for it. 
The law of which he spoke was the law which he willed into his world, onto his 
fellow man and himself. His was an existential commitment no less than our 
own, and no less than those divine right rulers whom he criticized. 

What I find most appealing about the American political tradition is its 
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commitment to humanism, and the belief in man's dignity, especially the idea 
of having choice and responsibility. The substance here is that all of man s 
strutting on the stage of life is indeed, in important respects, directed from 
within, rather than from without, behind, or above. 

C . The Future Dimension 

One poet has told us that "time present and time past are both perhaps 
present in time future, and time future contained in time past. " I am not pre- 
pared to launch into a discussion of the way(s) in which symbolic construction 
is related to issues of time and space; however I will briefly touch on the mat- 
ter here, and in the second part of this paper return to it again. 

Since man is animal symbolicum it is impossible to speak of him without 
speaking of the presence of the future which lives in his symbolic construc- 
tions. It is a future which is both a gift and also a burden, and for most of 
us it is perhaps more with us than the past: 

We live much more in our doubts and fears, our anxieties 
and hopes about the future, than in our recollections or in 
our present experiences. 1 

But for all of us, the present is pregnant with both past and future--it is an 
abstract bulge located between two places of birth. There is no way of separat- 
ing past and future--the present and future can never be fully understood as a 
culmination of the past, the past and present are no simple reflection of the 
future. Past is in the future, just as future in past, and both are in the present, 
in our presence. 

Ernst Cassirer's work on a philosophy of symbolic forms is instructive 
in pointing up the important future dimension which inhabits all of man's crea- 
tions. He is especially concerned with man's capacity to project himself into 
the future through symbol: "... the theoretical idea of the future. . .becomes an 
imperative of human life. " Cassirer notes that prophecy is ". . .nowhere better 
expressed than in the lives of the great religious prophets, and I underline 
his use of the term "lives, " for I want to reinforce the assertion that prophecy 
involves one's whole being, not simply one's thought processes. 

With respect to rational inquiry, so often directed toward the future, with 
its emphasis on prediction, it is perhaps a truism that depth and awareness of 



1 Op. cit. , Cassirer's Essay, 53. 

2 Ibid., 53-55. 
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the past will condition depth and awareness of the future. There are many 
ways of having "depth and awareness, " and we should not assume that a great 
knowledge of the past automatically offers a great insight into the future, but 
to the extent that one is able to bring the past into a meaningful perspective 
with respect to the present, it seems probable that one will also develop per- 
spective toward what lies ahead. Such perspective will be enhanced through 
actually taking the existential element into account. 

Man’s strength as a creator in the world- -perhaps starting with repre- 
sentations" scratched onto the walls of his caves --has always involved some- 
thing more than what we usually mean by simple prediction. We know that 
there was no direct, cause -effect relation between the cave dweller’s drawing 
of "the kill" and the actual death of the animal, or between the sticking of a 
pin in the doll and the subsequent death of the person represented; but we do 
know that the power of the idea, the anticipation through symbol— in the first 
case for the actor, in the second for the one acted upon- -was often important 
to the event which followed. In such instances it is promise, as experienced 
and advanced through representation, rather than simple prediction, which 

seems to prevail. ^ 



In advocating a theory of personality which stresses man’s "moving 
toward" as well as his "moving from," I have tried to provide a psychological 
base for exploring the future in the present. I have not attempted to prove 
this point wim psychological findings, but I have noted some positions w^ch 
lend support- -Allport’s emphasis on "becoming is one such position. Allport 
stresses the way a person strives toward the future in a process of becoming, 
and in so doing the person becomes, in no small way, what he strives toward. 
In moving away from an obsession with the past which has long characterize^^ 
psychological research. Allport envisages an individual freed from the was 
and given over to the "will be. " Or perhaps one should qualify this by saying 
that the individual is freed to transcend or overcome the was, which is in 
part a confirmation of it. It should be noted that Allport’s position, unlike that 
of many psychological theorists, is compatible with a democratic faith, and 
that he is aware of his own purposes in this respect: 



Up to now the "behavioral sciences, " including psychology, have 
not provided us with a picture of man capable of creating or living 
in a democracy. These sciences in large part have imitated the 



1 In his classical and now dated study. Sir James Frazer noted many 
instances where strength or weakness, even life or death, hinged on the power 
of that which was "represented. " The Golden Bough; A Study m Magic and 
Religion (New York: 1922). 
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billiard ball model of physics, now of course out-moded. 

They have delivered into our hands a psychology of an 
"empty organism, " pushed by drives and molded by en- 
vironmental circumstances. What is small and partial, 
what is external and rr echanical, what is early, what is 
peripheral and opportunistic --have received the chief 
attention of psychological systems builders. But the 
theory of democracy requires also that man possess a 
measure of rationality, a portion of freedom, a generic 
conscience, propriate ideals, and unique value. We 
cannot defend the ballot box or liberal education, nor 
advocate free discussion and democratic institutions, 
unless man has the potential capacity to profit therefrom. 

In The Measure of Man, Joseph Wood Krutch points out 
how logically the ideals of totalitarian dictatorships 
follow from the premises of "today's thinking" in mental 
and social science. He fears that democracy is being silently 
sabotaged by the very scientists who have benefited most 
from its faith in freedom of inquiry. 1 

More than Allport's words, or perhaps I should say in the action of which his 
words are one part, the important thing to note here is that enters the world 
with his creation, wills for man a picture which is, in fact, that of a crea- 
ture with freedom. The existential proposition underlies his work. 

Science in all areas has told us that there are many different forces at 
work in the world, and that many of these are seemingly in competition and 
contradiction to one another. We know that at all times there are within living 
organisms certain forces and tendencies toward life and construction, and 
others toward death and destruction. We know too, from psychology, that in 
man's inner life, eros and thanatos do constant battle. We assume, I think, 
that conflicting and competing phenomena are balanced in favor of constructive 
rather than destructive unfolding, and yet, this is itself an assumption which 
we hold, and which cannot be proven until we accept other assumptions about 
the systems of proof employed. Ultimately we can only have faith that it is so, 
but how important that faith! Our willingness (willing-ness) to confirm life 
rather than death, itself a choice, is no small part of future-in-the-present, 
our making ourselves what we are and will be- -it is a particular kind of enter- 
ing into the drama of being and although it is seemingly supported by scientific 
inquiry, in fact it underlies that inquiry. 



1 '’ Op. cit. , Becoming, 100. " 
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D. Prophetic Narrative- - An Existential Model 

Man's choosing reaches far beyond the simple, or not so simple, matter 
of selecting in the market place of perception. There are many choices that 
do seem to be a matter of simple preference, like choosing blonds over bru- 
nettes, because they "have more fun, " etc. But, choosing entails internal as 
well as external phenomena, perhaps to the extent of even influenc ing to some 
degree the nature of one's perception. 



If one accepts the existential proposition, then one is faced with some 
questions about the nature and function of historical narrative as one form of 
self-definition, individual and collective. Narrative weaves various events 
and actions from the past- -captured in symbol- -into patterns which ax'e in- 
tended to make sense to those who read or hear them. One type of narrative 
is extremely important in this respect (because of its potential relation to 
social action), namely that type which focuses on the historical life of the par- 
ticular society for which the story is being told or written. In said case, the 
historian might be giving his audience a sense of identity, an idea about who 
they are in relation to where they have been, where they are headed, and also 
in relation to how others might view them from the outside. 

I have chosen to use the term "prophetic narrative" in part because the 
Hebrew prophets demonstrated well how grand historical statements could enter 
space and time, shaping identity and history. In important respects, historical^ 
construction is prophetic construction. In an essay entitled History as Spirit, 
Sten H. Stenson comments on this relationship: 

No matter how secular an historian's orientation may be, his 
situation is similar, in certain important respects, to that of 
the Old Testament prophets. The prophets also were historians, 
although religious ones, and they were quite aware of the fact 
that they could not read signs without themselves becoming part 
of the signs that they read and of the truth that was thereupon 
established in the Chosen (choosing) People. 

The past, as Stenson points out, ". . .is not finished, and it is philosophically 
confusing to think of it as though it were. " 1 

Self- definition is of concern to the historian, especially as he ’ speaks 
to a particular social entity about its life. History, in this sense, is the result 
of an ongoing process of definition which takes place from within; it is a process 



1 Sydney Hook, Philosophy and History (New York: 1963), 365. 
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involving identification for both individual and group, a process not simply 
grasped as something directed from or toward the past and present. 

In his little book. What Is History, E. H. Carr discusses the historian’s 
role as an agent in history. According to Carr, history . is something 
still incomplete in the process of becoming- -something in the future towards 
which we move, which begins to take shape only as we move towards it, and in 
the light of which, as we move forward, we gradually shape our interpretation 
of the past. " 1 The historian is no static entity in this shaping process, but 
rather a vital choosing force- -he reaches into the future at the same time that 
he reaches into the past, and he shapes both. 

It is interesting again to suggest that with respect to personality develop- 
ment, Gordon Allport’s Becoming offers some strikingly similar views on 
behavior and history. In asserting that "broad intentional dispositions, future 
pointed, " are the "most compx“ehensive units in personality, " Allport implies 
that anticipation and expectations about the future- -in terms of goals and 
events --are important in shaping individual action. He does not attempt to 
explain how this phenomenon is worked out in the individual’s personality, but 
he is firm in his opinion that broad dispositions are important in that personality. 
Psychologists, he notes with some irritation, have long been unduely preoccupied 
with behavior that is "reactive and punctate, " and they should give more atten- 
tion to behavior "that involves long sequences of time. " 2 



With a somewhat different perspective, Erik Erikson has taken a similar 
position with respect to man's openness toward the future. He has persuasively 
indicated that one's sense of identity cannot be viewed as a static phenomenon, 
the simple culmination of "what has been. " Identity, viewed as it must be in a 
particular socio-historical context, involves an ever expanding involvement 
with others, depending on the "... organism's readiness to be driven toward, to 
be aware of, and to interact with, a widening social radius, beginning with the 
dim image of mother and ending with mankind, or at any rate that segment of 
mankind which 'coimts' in the particular individual's life. " ^ 



Hopefully, one can readily see the relationship between these psychological 
ideas and the function of the historian as a story-teller. For many years the 



1 E. H. Carr, What is History (New York: 1962), 161. 

2 "Op. cit. , Becoming, 75. " 

^ "Identity and the Life Cycle, " Psychological Issues (Vol. I, 1, 1959). 52. 
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historian has played an important role in offering or failing to offer his society 
ideas, information, and value orientations which are important to an individual's 
involvement with what Erikson terms the "widening social radius. " It seems 
evident that the process by which any individual comes to identify with "what 
counts" might be closely related to what that society offers him by way of a con- 
struction of what counts. Historical reconstructions, especially those written 
about the society for which they are developed, enter into the "long-range dis- 
positions" of those who come to believe. The historian who attempts to construe 
reality, past and present, moves into the realm of said dispositions, that is, to 
the extent that he is at all effective in his task. 

This is not to say that the individual does not choose, or that he is auto- 
matically determined by such narrative, but it is to assert a potential importance 
for historical narrative as one factor among others which shape the context in 
which the individual must choose. 

As we have spoken of it here, narrative might be of value in helping an 
individual develop a sense of location and direction; but more than this, it has a 
content that helps him define himself as a significant creature. The whole idea 
of the "self-concept, " so important to the psychological thinking of our day, sug- 
gests the importance of the sense of worth which an individual places on his own 
person- -a worth which not only helps determine how the individual will interact 
with others, but also how he will treat himself. The kind of narrative of which 
we have been speaking is closely related to the phenomenon of the self viewing 
the self. 

There are many possible explanations, psychological and otherwise, for 
the need which men seem to have for viewing themselves as important in rela- 
tion to other men in other places and times. One common explanation is that 
man, when confronted with the overwhelming power of events and circumstances 
beyond his control, bolsters his trembling ego with thoughts of significance, 
perhaps even greatness. This might even apply where man's identity is con- 
strued in terms of littleness, that is, where he defines himself as a meaningless 
creature, subject to forces (God, for example) beyond his control--the idea of 
significance prevails, e-'^en where man is viewed as a "sinner in the hands of an 
angry God. " 

Some thinkers would argue that what is involved here is man's consciousness 
of existing in relation to some future non-existence, that is, his awareness of 
death as a condition of life. Paul Tillich has spoken of man's concern with "the 
threat of non-being. " In this respect, narrative might well provide for an individ- 
ual a view of himself as transcending his immediate presence, of establishing a 
sense of eternal being. 

There are other possibilities, however, and some are less related to 
individual needs. An evolutionary explanation might be advanced: as social 
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cr6atures, men have not been able to rely on instinctual mechanisms, but have 
created symbolic constructions through which collective unity and security, 
survival itself, have been achieved. Indeed, many of the "discontents" of 
viduals within civilizations have been traced to the "instinctual renunciations 
which collective security demands. 1 The incest taboo is an example of how 
social organization is advanced through such renunciation; with respect to lar- 
ger groups, exogamy has served a similar function. Both of these taboos in- 
volve self-discipline that is inseparable from symbolic construction. This point 
is stressed because it is quite possible that there is a close relationship between 
the more mythological kinds of symbolic construction which have long been recog- 
nized as having survival value for the species, and the kinds of historical con- 
struction which have, in relatively recent times, provided a "social cement for 

mankind. 

With some good reason today narrative is rarely looked on as necessary 
to the survival of the species, even though it is widely recognized that a sense 
of worth and direction is as important to groups of men as it is to the individuals 
comprising them. In fact, it is probably safe to say that most historians and 
social studies educators are quite convinced that narrative, of the type we have 
defined, is rather harmful to man's collective security. We will return to this 
issue when speaking more directly about present thinking in this area. 

The narrative to which we have referred is that which has the function of 
indicating to individuals within a particular social entity some of the historical 
reasons for their existence. This kind of narrative need reflect con 

scious attempt by its author to serve men with a particular "function. It is 

nonetheless fimctional to the extent that it becomes part of an individual's frame 
of reference, and in this paper I will henceforth refer to it as the existential 
model, or more simply as prophetic narrative . 



E. The Model In Action 

Through their own thought and action historians and philosophers have 
entered history prophetically for better or for worse, depending on^one's vantage 
point. Nietzsche both thought and acted on the assumption that the . . . language 
of the past is always oracular: you will only understand it as builders of the 

future who know the present. " ^ 



1 I am thinking specifically of Freud's thesis in Civilization and its 
Discontents, but the point is by no means solely his own. 

2 Nietzsche, The Use and Abuse of History , Adrian Collins, trans. 
(New York: 1964), 5. 
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Ortega stated his case briefly and explicitly: "it is the future which must pre- 
vail over the past, and from it we take our orders regarding our attitude toward 
what has been. " 1 John Dewey, unlike many of his disciples, was fully aware 
of the existential impact of historical speculation: 

.... the writing of history is itself an historical event. It 
is something which happens and which in its occurrence 
has existential consequences. . . .historical inquiry and con- 
struction are agencies in enacted history. 2 

Jaspers not only comments on the prophetic nature of historical thought, but 
also explicitly weaves a narrative which reflects his belief. In The Origin and 
Goal of Histo ry, he sprinkles the story of human progress toward "one mankind" 
(his "billing ^^ne mankind) with statements that contain as much faith as fact: 

The future of humanity does not come of itself. . . like a 
natural happening. What men do today and at every mo- 
ment, what they think and expect, at once becomes an 
origin of the future, which is in their hands. 



There is no statement concerning the future. . .in so far 
as the human will is involved in its realization, that is 
not, or could not become, a contributory factor. The 
statement has the effect of impelling us toward something, 
or of frightening us away from it. In particular, alleged 
knowledge of the prospective future is a factor that contri- 
butes toward bringing it about. 



No prognosis is harmless. Whether it is true or untrue, 
it ceases to be a contemplative vision and becomes a call 
to action. What man deems possible moves his inner atti- 
tude and his deeds. ^ 



1 Ortega, The Revolt of the Masses (New York: 1957, ed. ), 80* 

2 John Dewey, The Theory of Inquiry (New York: 1938)^230-239. 

3 Jaspers, The Origin and Goal of History, Michael Bullock, trans. 

(London: 1953), 1497 151, 150, 267. 
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But perhaps we have gone astray in exploring these philosophical and 
historical bus and pieces. To better illustrate the point about prophetic his- 
tory and its existential message, I invite my reader to think for a moment 
about books which he may have on his shelf, books written about his society, 
and which are designed to tell the society how it happened to become what it is. 

Is not the evidence beyond doubt?; does not the historian readily move beyond 
the past and into the future ? 

Some historians will be more explicit than others in spelling out their 
future orientations and commitments. For example, toward the end of his monu- 
mental study, William McNeill tells his readers what he has been moving toward 
in terms of a vision for the future: 

What such a vision of the future anticipates. ... is the eventual 
establishment of a worldwide cosmopolitanism, which, compared 
with the confusion and haste of our time, would enjoy a vastly 
greater stability. 1 

It appears that McNeill's construction of the past was influenced throughout by 
his faith in man's capacity to mold the future. It is in this sense that McNeill 
is himself constructing, rather than simply reconstructing. He chooses to view 
man as a choosing animal; at least he chooses this for modern man. It is true, 
without question, that facts influence McNeill's faith--he cannot simply wish 
freedom onto mankind--, but it is no less true to say that his faith influences 
the selection and arrangement of fact. To say, as McNeill does, that the 
"plasticity of human affairs should. . .be exhilarating. . . " 2 is to say something 
of value rather than of fact; for there are those, perhaps staunch economic 
determinists, who would not characterize human affairs as having "plasticity, " 
and there are those who, even if they found plasticity, might not find it at all 
"exhilarating. " 

In looking to my bookshelf, I find several different kinds of historical nar- 
rative, all of which can be termed prophetic. For example, in Louis Hartz's 
The Liberal Tradition in America, there is an attempt to make history existen- 
tially meaningful. Hartz develops his thesis around the questions: "Can a people 
'born equal' ever understand peoples elsewhere that have to become so? Can it 
ever understand itself?" His faith, it seems, is that the American people can 
and will understand others who have not been "born equal, " and his mission is 



1 William McNeill, The Rise of the West: A History of the Human 
Community (Chicago: 1963), 806, 807. 

2 Ibid. 
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to provide a frame for viewing America in a manner which will make possible 
such an understanding- -a frame which will prepare the way for more effective 
relations with non-Americans in the future, as well as a better understanding 
for ourselves: 

What is at stake is nothing less than a new level of conscious- 
ness, a transcending of irrational Lockianism, in which an 
understanding of self and an understanding of other go hand in 
hand. Nor can one omit the large consequences for the whole 
free world which this would involve. 1 

Hartz's work is based on his hopes and anticipations for the fi.ture; his dreams 
are born out of the past, but they are not incarcerated there. And to the ex- 
tent that he can, through his narrative, convince Americans that Americanism 
(as he defines it) is dead , or at least that it should be, he will help fulfill his 
own prophecy; he will help realize his dream, his image of the future which is 
implicit in his treatment of the past. 

He would admit that his construction of the past is influenced by his hopes 
for the future; furthermore, his desire to change men is cast in a broad and 
bold construction of the present in relation to both past and future. The future 
is not painted in great detail, for he thinks such detail throttles incentive and 
creativity- -through an imaginary picture, a broad outline, he attempts to move 
men's minds, and their hearts and their deeds. 2 

Hartz is no psychologist, yet his insights about projecting into the future 
broad yet unfinished pictures of what society might become are not alien to the 
study of individual behavior. Allport indicates that ”... it is the unfinished 
structure that has. . . dynamic power. A finished structure is static; but a grow- 
ing structure, tending toward a given direction of closure, has the capacity to 
subsidiate and guide conduct in conformity with its movement. ” 3 With this in 
mind, it is interesting to note that Professor Hartz has not only had much impact 
in terms of the behavior of his students, but he has also shaped the direction of 



^ Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America: An Interpretation 
of American Political Thought Since the Revolution (New York: 1955), 308. 

2 I have heard Professor Hartz lecture on these matters, and I have had 
the opportunity to discuss them with him- -I express these views on the basis of 
those encounters. 



3 



Op. cit. , Becoming, 91. 
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his own work as seen in his recent study. The F ounding ^ New Societies . ^ 

Hartz therefore influences Hartz. 

Like Hartz., Richard Hofstadter concludes a masterly work on American 
thought with an appeal for existential involvement on the part of his audience; he 
implies that "avenues of choice" are closed only when men grasp them as closed 
--although he qualifies this humanistic assumption: 

It is possible, of course, that under modern conditions the 
avenues of choice are being closed, and that the culture of 
the future will be dominated by single-minded men of one 
persuasion or another. It is possible; but in so far as the 
weight of one's will is thrown onto the scales of history, one 
lives in the belief that it is not to be so. ^ 

Hofstadter seems to be doing his best to influence "the scales of history"; 
through his use of the past, he attempts to influence the future. Like Hartz, he 
consciously enters history, and invites others to join him. He not only "lives 
in the belief, " but also "lives the belief"- -his action cannot be separated from 
his believing. As in Hartz 's case, a more recent publication. The Paranoid 
Style In American Politics, reflects his "becoming" orientation with respect to 
his own" "broad intentional dispositions. " 3 

Another example of the existential phenomenon in American history is 
Oscar Handlin' s The Americans. This study traces many of the themes of our 
heritage, and points out how certain circumstances, forces, and events in the 
mid -twentieth century have made some traditional value orientations obsolete, 
or awkward at best. In one phrase he suggests what has happened to certain 
remnants from a fast fading past: "... by now, the space was gone; the brutal 
world closed in; the bomb dangled. ..." 4 fjis is no simple treatment or descrip- 
tion of days gone by: it is an attempt to influence a course of action; an attempt 
to root from the present those elements of its past which might strangle a people 



1 New York: 1964. 

2 Hofstadter, Anti-Intellectualism In American Life (New York: 1964) 432 

3 The Paranoid Style in American Politics (New York: 1965). 

4 Oscar Handlin, The Americans: A New History of The People of the 
United States (Boston^ 1963), 416. 
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who he thinks have been thrust into a world which they neither recognize nor 
desire. His is an attempt, through historical narrative, to offer orientation 
in a context which is characterized by disorientation, and to shape the future 
accordingly. 

Thus my bookshelf confirms for me the validity of the existential model. 
Once again, this model refers to that kind of history which is written for and 
about a particular group of people,and to the extent that such narrative is effec- 
tive, it will help shape the identity of that people, and to the extent that it 
becomes part of an individual's experience, it is a potentially important factor 
in determining his behavior. Not all historians who write this kind of history 
are consciously aware of the implications and assumptions in their work with 
respect to the future. Nonetheless, prophetic narrative, as defined herein, is 
a factor in historical causation--!! involves man's conception of "what will be, " 
or "might be, " as well as what "has been" or "might have been. " 

In this first section of the paper I have attempted to promote a position 
which attacks head on any tendency to belittle man's freedom and responsibility 
to shape the world in which he finds himself. I have attempted to indicate that 
there is social science evidence to support this existential, huuianistic, and 
democratic assumption; and I have pointed to historians who have not only 
assumed that man has a rational part in making himself but who have also 
written history and changed history on this assumption. 

F. A Footnote on Science — The Self-fulfilling Prophecy 



I fear that most of what I have just written appears rather fuzzy with 
respect to the canons of science, but this may be an erroneous impression, for 
there is far less certainty than is often assumed concerning the nature of scien- 
tific inquiry. There are two general issues to be considered in determining the 
extent to which any approach to reality is scientific: first we must agree on a 
definition of science and then we must analyse the approach in terms of that 
definition. 

In his Philosophy of History, W. W. Walsh offers what appears to be a 
reasonable, and probably generally acceptable, definition of the term: 

We apply the term "science" to knowledge which (i) is 
methodically arrived at and systematically related; (ii) con- 
sists of, or at least includes, a body of general truths; (iii) 
enables us to make successful predictions and so to control 
the future course of events, in some measure at least; (iv) 
is objective, in the sense that it is such as every unprejudiced 
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observer ought to accept if the evidence were put before him, 
whatever his personal predilections or private circumstances. 1 

While different historians approach their field in different ways, it can be 
asserted that some definitely do fall under the first three categories in Walsh’s 
scheme. Quite surely historians methodically arrive at, and systematically 
relate, their findings; and those findings do contain "general truths, " even if 
those truths are of the past; also, there is predictive power in historical know- 
ledge- -though one might argue that the situation to which the predictive power 
applies could never be duplicated, as is the case with much geological know- 
ledge, for example, and as contrasted with knowledge employed in the chemistry 
laboratory. It is the fourth category, however, which creates many problems 
for those who would claim that historical knowledge is arrived at scientifically 
(according to the definition we have established). It is just n^t true that regard- 
less of "personal predilections or private circumstances" historical evidence 
would be equally acceptable to "unprejudiced" observers. 

In selecting and arranging data in historical narrative, the historian is 
engaged in value choices which influence the nature of his creation in no small 
way, and although in dealing with causation in history there some reason to 
believe that one can speak about a cause or th£ cause with a degree of scientific 
objectivity,^ there is little evidence to suggest that objectivity does or can con- 
trol the kinds of selection and arrangement which take place in the construction 
of historical narrative. Narrative involves fact in the most fundamental social 
science sense, but it also involves a degree of subjectivity which is, quantita- 
tively if not qualitatively, at odds with scientific method as we have defined it. 
Beard's essay, "Written History as an Act of Faith, " is an enlightening state- 
ment on this point. He notes that 

. . . the historian who writes history. . . consciously or uncon- 
sciously perform.s an act of faith. . . He is. . . in the position 
of a statesman dealing with public affairs; in writing he acts 
and in acting he makes choices, large or small, timid or 
bold, with respect to some conception of the nature of things. ^ 



1 Philosophy of History (Harper Touchbook edition: 1960), 36. 

2 See Hart and Honore, Causation in the Law (Oxford: 1959)^for a discus- 
sion of the way in which one might claim objectivity on matters involving " a 
cause, " "the cause, " etc. 

3 The American Historical Review, XXXIX (January, 1934). 
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Morton White has criticized Beard for going too far in claiming a non -scientific 
function for the historian, 1 yet White himself admits that there is a substantial 
area where the historian’s function as narrator is non -scientific. 2 

The historian selects and arranges his facts, indeed he chooses his sub- 
ject, on bases which are determined by his values. It is possible to have two 
equally true histories which offer completely different interpretations for the 
same entity or phenomenon. What one historian might consider as abnormal or 
unusual, and therefore worth recording- -perhaps as the cause in that it was the 
abnormal factor in a series of otherwise regular determinants --will not neces- 
sarily coincide with what another chooses. And when we consider effects rather 
than causes, the problem of subjectivity becomes even more sticky. In speaking 
about the historian’s ’’standard of significance,” E. H. Carr sums up the picture 
nicely: 



History. . . is a process of selection in terms of historical sig- 
nificance. . . history is a ’’selective system” not only of cognitive 
but of causal orientations to reality. Just as from the infinite 
ocean of facts the historian selects those which are significant 
for his purpose, so from the multiplicity of sequences of cause 
and effect he extracts those, and only those, which are histori- 
cally significant; and the standard of historical significance is 
his ability to fit them into his pattern of . . . explanation and inter- 
pretation. 

I have underlined the word ”his” in order to emphasize the importance of the his- 
torian as an ’’agent” acting on the data. Historical facts, as Carr notes, are not 
purely objective, for ”. . .they become facts of history only in virtue of the signi- 
ficance attached to them by the historian. ” Furthermore, as we have noted, the 
historian often establishes his standard of significance as he looks toward the 
future. He seeks to make facts relevant to an end that is continually in the pro- 
cess of becoming what he hopes it will become. 3 

One critic has pointed out that this process of selection is not so much a 



^ Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against Formalism (Boston;1957 
edition), see 231-232. 

2 See his chapter on narration, (^. cit. ^ Foundations. 

^ Op. cit. , What Is History , 138, 159. 
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matter of values (the ought and the should) as it is a matter of basic belief 
(what is). 1 There can be little doubt that most historians, like most social 
scientists, attempt to minimize their own values in dealing with their data. I 
would argue, however, that the historian, especially in dealing with vast chunks 
of the human enterprise- -both horizontally (involving numbers of people at any 
given moment) and vertically (involving long periods of time)--, has problems 
which most social scientists do not have. Again, however, it should be noted 
that these categorical generalizations are tenuous: Who is to say that the 
anthropologist does not face as many of these same problems in his work? 

And there is another issue here which further muddies the waters for those who 
might desire hard and fast categories on this matter. 

Scientists themselves find it difficult to agree on the kind of issue raised 
in Walsh's fourth category. Much of the debate centers around the kind of 
existential consideration that has been discussed in this paper: man enters 
into his own perceptions, and this includes those working in the so-called hard 
sciences (a point raised by Heisenberg and a host of others). It is possible that 
a reinterpretation of scientific method, especially on the subject presented in 
Walsh's fourth category, will in fact liberate those historians wno now so often 
cringe under what they think is the onus of their ill -disguised subjectivity. It 
is my belief that this reinterpretation, based on an existential proposition about 
human behavior, will at last make science a humanism in the fullest sense; it 
will produce a new element of freedom for man, but at the same time a new 
heaviness in responsibility; and it will lend respectability to historical inquiry 
that is admittedly relativistic in the Becker-Beardian sense of the term. His- 
torians have long been on the defensive because of the "scientific" age in which 
they live. (The reader need only reflect on the way that this writer feels com- 
pelled to deal with the issue to get an indication of this defensiveness. ) Much 
of the defensiveness, I believe, is based on the fact that scientists and historians 
have commonly accepted a definition of science which, in light of new evidence, 
now appears inadequate. As noted before, some of the most impressive argu- 
ments which have been set forth in support of man's determining role in the uni- 
verse have come from the hard scientists, e. g. , those in physics. 

Thus, the categories which we have selected are limited in utility. They 
sometimes create more confusion than clarification in their hard and fast dis- 
tinctions., When one asserts that the historian deals with that which is unique, 
and that he is therefore not scientific in that he does not predict the future, one 
must keep in mind that the anthropologist and geologist share in this problem. 
When one says that the historian selects his data on the basis of his personal 
values and goals, one must be equally careful in drawing categorical lines, for 



1 Professor Bolster, a member of my doctoral committee, raised this 
point in reading an earlier draft of this paper. 
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some scientists admit their own subjectivity in this respect. 

Having briefly considered the extent to which historical method might be 
considered scientific, let us turn to a related, but different, question: the 
extent to which historical constructions in their projective, future oriented, 
dimension can withstand the test and measure of science. For example, when one 
holds a particular view of one's place in history, let us say that one believes with 
Henry Adams that man is helping the world expend its energy at an ever increas- 
ing and destructive rate, to what extent can that view be tested just as one tests 
other hypotheses about man's place in the world? The answer, I think, is that it 
can be tested just as many other hypotheses about human behavior are tested. 

This position must be qualified, however, because historical construction can 
seldom be controlled to the extent that other hypotheses can be, and also because 
there is, generally speaking, a greater degree of change due to human invest- 
ment, or lack thereof- -in believing Adams, one may in fact help him fulfill his 
prophecy. 

To accept this position, one must first accept a role for ideas in causal 
sequences; one must view ideas not as "representative" of the real, but as 
important aspects of reality its elf- -aspects that, as intertwined with what we 
usually refer to as trends and forces, help determine the outcome of those 
trends and forces. Thus, symbolic constructir^js (and we refer mainly to those 
which are directly related to one's self -definition) can be viewed as determining 
factors in causal sequences. This implies a simple cause-effect sequence 
between ideas, actions, and events- -and yet, of course, the phenomenon is so 
complex that one would be foolhardy to claim much insight, especially on the 
basis of present scientific findings. 1 Nonetheless, from a scientific orientation. 



1 From his sociological perspective. Parsons mentions some of the 
difficulties that arise when one attempts to shape behavior through offering 
people "constructions" about their world. On the positive side, he offers a 
three point guide to successful prediction with respect to influencing others: 
"The most important thing to be said is that the chances of successful influence 
do not depend mainly on the apparent 'reasonableness' of what is transmitted 
but on its relation to the functional equilibrium of the system on which it im- 
pinges. This in turn depends on at least three factors: the functional signifi- 
cance of the manifestations it attempts to displace, the potential functions of 
the new patterns which are put forward, and the appropriateness of the sources 
and manner of influence, that is, the definition of the situation 'being influenced' 
from the point of view of the recipients. " 

Essays in Sociological Theory (New York: 1964), revised edition, 247. 
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one might venture some predictions about the probal ^e impact of particular ideas 
in changing the world, given knowledge of the forces and trends which character- 
ize that world. 

Although much of the evidence for this case is found in a rather distasteful 
form- -that is, in the understanding that we have gained about totalitarian propa- 
ganda techniques, and the "hidden persuaders" of Madison Avenue--, there is 
no reason to assume that the phenomenon itself is evil. For example, one area 
in which social science has been quite successful in making predictions and 
changing society is in the realm of economics, and the existential proposition is 
reflected in changes that have taken place in economic theory over the past half- 
century. Today few economists would deny the role of ideas in the "laws" of 
economic growth and development. Iron laws and inevitable cycles have begun 
to suffer the fate of natural law. It is commonly accepted, for example, that 
anticipation of economic growth or decline can trigger off trends in the economy. 
This is especially true when some authority, like the President of the United 
States, makes a statement about the economy in particular, or about some other 
matter of national interest. The public is apt to react ^ masse to such pro- 
nouncements; but more important, or at least as important, is the reaction of a 
few key men in positions of economic power. These men, in anticipating the fu- 
ture, enter into that future directly- -often they are in positions to take action 
which can have an exaggerated, or "multiplier, " effect on the economy. 

Early in the Great Depression, F. D. R. eloquently beseeched his nation 
to stamp out any fear of the future. His words about over -coming fear were not 
political haranguing; rather they were his attempt to move and shape the course 
of history through creating a new climate of opinion. 

Future expectation is crucial to all economic activity. Keynes spoke 
directly to this issue in his General Theory: 

It is by reason of the existence of durable equipment that the 
economic future is linked to the present. It is, therefore, 
consonant with, and agreeable to, our broad principles of 
thought, that the expectation of the f uture should affect the 
present through the demand price for durable equipment. 1 

Economics, of course, is an ideal area to analyze; it lends itself much 
more to this interpretation than other sectors of human society where fewer 
statistics exist, and where fewer "important" individuals have such sensitive 
antennae. In an attempt to measure the impact of ideas on behavior, a look at 



1 J. M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment , Interest and Money 
(New York: 1935), 146. 
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the whole society, rather than just the economic sector, greatly increases the 
problem. Nonetheless, I suggest that the economic realm simply offers a more 
manageable example of the kind of phenomenon which exists in all areas of 
human life. Man's thought enters in- -it changes the world for better and for 
worse. Keynes's revision of the classical model was m.ore than a substitution of 
one law for another, it involved a new dimension with respect to man and the 
nature of law, a dimension which reflected not only the "was" and "is" but also 
the "will be. " 

Keynes was quite aware of the fact that he was presenting an economic 
view which drastically revised the classical model through an attempt to recog- 
nize man's dynamic role in determining the future. He stressed the way in 
which men invest themselves in the future. The economic realm, according 
to Keynes, is only one dimension of this investment, albeit an important one: 

... of all human activities which are affected by this remoter 
preoccupation, it happens that one of the m.ost important is 
economic in character, namely, wealth. The whole object of 
the accumulation of wealth is to produce results, or potential 
results, at a com.paratively distant, and sometimes at an 
indefinitely distant, date. 1 

In taking seriously man's concern with the future, Keynes noted that he was 
attacking the rather static, classical model: 

Perhaps the reader feels that this general philosophical dis- 
quisition on the behavior of mankind is somewhat remote from 
the economic theory under discussion. . .1 think not. . .1 accuse 
classical theory of being itself one of these pretty, polite tech- 
niques which tries to deal with the present by abstracting from 
the fact that we know very little about the future. 2 

In fairness to Keynes' position, it should be noted that with respect to man's 
impact on the world, he was apparently more concerned with "factors of utter 
doubt, precariousness, hope, and fear, " than he was with rational choice. And 
yet it is difficult to make any clear distinction on this issue. Keynes himself 
admitted that in those aspects of his thought where he called for "cures, " his own 
thinking was "subject to all sorts of special assumptions, . . . and (was) neces- 
sarily related to the particular conditions of the time. " ^ 



1 The New Economics: Keynes ' Influence on Theory and Public Policy. 
Seymour Harris, ed. (New York: 1947), 184. 

2 Ibid. , 186. 

3 Ibid., 192. 
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Concepts about law in the juridical sense have been subject to the same 
general trend in twentieth century Western development. Gone are the certain- 
ties of the Supreme Court's deification; gone are the certainties which bolstered 
the confidence of both North and South as they struggled to justify themselves in 
the mid-nineteenth century; and in place of this certainty, along with uncer- 
tainty, is a new awareness that the law is a reflection of those who make it. 

Thus we have reinterpreted and extended the Lockean conception, wc ave 
helped fulfill it, and we have, in the process, created anxiety and frustration 
for those who cannot bear the burden of this freedom. Law, like religion and 
perhaps even physics, is responding to the advance and reinterpretation o 
"reason" as inherited from the Enlightened world-view. No intelligent man 
can any longer "objectify" the law; today we invest or disinvest respectively, 
and we pay the psychological price of this new freedom in many ways. 

Implicit in this discussion is the phenomenon of the self-fulfillmg pro- 
phecy. In its most basic form it entails a rather simple proposition: that the 
symbolic dimension of reality, where expectations reside can enter into other 
dimensions of reality thus changing them according to said anticipations. H , 
as noted earlier, it is important to note that the prophecy cannot be treated as 
something unreal or outside of reality; rather it must be treated as a dimension 

thereof. 

I also think that it is important to note that this phenomenon entails the 
self (or selves) acting on the world through interpretation and investment; it is 
not a matter of symbolic reality being pressed upon other men and molding 
them to something new. The street has two directions. 

It is interesting that some thinkers construe the self-fulfUling phenomenon 
in negative terms, and even attempt to rid mankind of it. For example, in dis- 
cussing its nature, Robert K. Merton notes that the prophecy is ...a talse 
definition of the situation evoking a new behavior which inakes the origin , 
false conception come true. " Thus for Merton, the prophecy produces a vicmus 
circle"; and he advocates a deliberate and planned halt to the wordings of this 

phenomenofi. 1 

In advocating a "halt" to the workings of the prophecy (and this is where the 
irony comes in) Merton himself is defeating his argument, for in fact he is con- 
struing what, from his viewpoint, must be considered as a false definition o 
the sitLtion; " and attempting to change reality through promoting his viewpoint. 
(If this is not an attempt to do away with self-fulfilling prophecies throug emp oy 
ing one, then I do not know what it is! ) 



1 R. K. Merton, Social Theory aE-d Social Structure (New York; 1957 ed. ) 
423, 425. 
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I do not hold any moral judgment with respect to the self-fulfilling phenom- 
enon. My assumption is that the prophecy is a vital part of human interrelation- 
ships and that it can be creative and progressive, or destructive and regressive, 
or Lth, depending on how one defines "the good. " As Gordon Allport suggests, 
a "... . self-fulfilling prophecy may lead to a benign circle as well as to a vicious 

circle. " 1 

For the social scientist this is perhaps an encouraging yet at the same time 
nerplexins consideration. It is encouraging because it places so much emphasis 
on man's dreams, and on his freedom to choose. It is perplexin^g because dreams 
involve not only the "will be, " but also the "wUl, and as such they create special 
problems for analysis, measurement, and evaluation. Yet, I have tried to point 
up that there is nothing unscientific in these conditions, for what man is doing is 
simply taking himself into consideration as important to the hypotheses he con- 
structs. Far from a rejection of science, this would seem to be a corrfirmation of 
it Yet lest we venture too far in this direction, it should be noted that there are 
many ideas and concepts which are part of objective reality but which cannot be 
placed in extant scientific categories. Perhaps the existential proposition is one 
such construction. If this is the case, it need not be considered untrue or even 
unscientific but simply a non-empirical proposition, and therefore, non-scien- 
tific 2 On the other hand we have briefly examined one view of scientific wmch 
would seem to support the contention that the existential model is in fact an exten- 
sion of, rather than an exception to, scientific method. 

In either case, it should be noted that historical construction can be tested 
empirically by measuring its predictive power- -even though the measuring is 
complicated by the existential involvement of historical agents. It should also be ^ 
noted that the process through which an historian goes in establis mg is cons rue 
tion of the past (and future) must be viewed as something quite different from the 
above. In selecting and arranging data in historical narrative, historians engage 
in value choices which influence the nature of their creations in no small way, an 
these value choices are, at least quantitatively speaking, reason enough to cast 
Clio outside the realm that which is usually understood as scientific. To s 
extent I have attempted to revise what I think is the commonplace view on this 
matter by suggesting that the historian, especially the historian who is conscious 
of his iindertaking in its prophetic dimension, is in fact engaged in an enterprise 

that is fully scientific. 



1 Gordon Allport, The Nature of Prejudice (Anchor Book, ed. : 1958), 156 

2 See Parson's essay, "The Role of Ideas in Social action" in Essay s in 
Sociological Theory (New York: 1964, revised ed. ). 
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Summary: In this discussion of the existential proposition, we have touched on 
several points which should be kept in mind as we turn to other considerations 
about the nature and function of historical narrative: 

that many historians, as well as some social scientists hold 
to, and act on, the assumption that man's interpretation of 
reality, including his own self -definition, is an important 
dimension of reality, and significant in determining his behav- 
ior; further, that this paper rests on an existential proposition 
closely related to this kind of understanding and explanation of 
causation, the proposition being that man is and becomes in re- 
lation to what he sees himself being and becoming; and furthermore , 
that today what man is and becomes is in part a function of his 
own choosing, a choosing for which he is responsible. 

that with respect to predictibility, reason is not a fundamental 
condition for the first part of the proposition, however, rational 
action is closely related to the second, for it reflects choice 
and responsibility and at least a degree of self-fulfillment. 

that the proposition is compatible with basic tenets of a poli- 
tical philosophy which emphasizes the rights and responsibil- 
ities of each individual not only as a free choosing agent, but 
also an agent responsible to others. 

that in developing historical narrative, historians engage in a pro- 
cess of selection that is far from what is usually thought of as the 
scientific method, but that in fact might be quite compatible with 
one interpretation of what is meant by scientific; in either case, 
that once established, narrative can be treated as one treats any 
scientific hypothesis. The extent to which one might make a case 
for scientific method with respect to the histori^^n's enterprise 
might be, and I think is, conditioned by the extent to which he is 
conscious of his prophetic function. 
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Part II- -Criticism 

Introduction: In Part I we examined narrative as a phenomenon related to an 

^existential proposition" about human behavior. We noted that historians and 
philosophers, and some social scientists, often deal with human behavior in a 
manner which reflects a commitment to this kind of proposition. It was also 
suggested that in writing history for a particular social entity, an historian 
might be, consciously or unconsciously, helping that entity define itself in a 
manner which in turn affects its behavior. Narrative which is written about 
the entity for which it is being written or told has been defined herein as 
"prophetic narrative, " or simply as the "existential model. " The major objec- 
tive in Part I was to spell out one way of looking at the nature and function of 
historical narrative. No explicit attempt wac made to convince the reader that 
such a function should be promoted in our socio -historical context, although 
an attempt was made to present a case for accepting an existential proposition 
in looking at human behavior. 

In Part II, 1 will discuss the existential model with respect to some of the 
issues and problems which I perceive in my world. The main objective in this 
section will be to point out the extent to which present thinking, both among 
historians and also among social studies educators, is lacking in sophistication 
with respect to the kinds of issues and problems that are raised in relation to the 
existential model. This will involve criticism on two fronts: (1) with respect 
to the general attitude and orientation toward history which seems to character- 
ize many men, especially Americans, in the Western world today; and (2) with 
respect to the attitudes and orientations toward history which characterize his- 
torians and social studies educators. 

There is, of course, no single attitude or orientation toward history, either 
in society at large or within any sizable segment thereof. There are however 
some generalizations which can be made about the way most Americans think 
about history, and since my work in curriculum development is grounded on my 
own interpretation of present attitudes and orientations toward history, this inter- 
pretation should be made explicit before discussing curriculum ideas themselves. 

Most students find history texts irrelevant, except perhaps as academic 
obstacles to be hurdled before graduation. One need not do a statistical study to 
arrive at this conclusion. One need only stop a few students as they shuffle down 
the corridor from "history" to "science," or perhaps to something more rele- 
vant than either, "lunch. " Today many, perhaps most, educators who command 
respect in the social studies area do not waste their time arguing about the merits 
of history textbooks in their traditional form — it is assumed that the texts are 
worthless in terms of the objectives for which they were written. The issue more 
often is whether the texts are harmful or harmless, and what might be done to 
develop something better. We have been told that there is a revolution underway 
in the social studies field. This revolution supposedly replaces the old approach 
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to history with more relevant approaches. One aim in this chapter is to briefly 
examine the nature and direction of changes now taking place in the social studies 
field. The central concern will be with the status of the existential model within 
the present "revolution. " In attempting to establish one explanation for what is 
happening or not happening, as the case might be, we will look briefly at both the 
academic field of history and also the social studies area and consider both in 
relation to some of the events and circumstances which have made our world what 

it is today. 

Approaches toward the nature and meaning of history, including this one, 
are subject to historical investigation and interpretation. The essay which follows 
is a brief historical analysis of present thinking (or more accurately a lack of 
thinking) on the subject of historical narrative. The interpretation which I will 
offer is itself a form of existential narrative; it is a particular selection and 
arrangement of historical data, an attempt to place the present in a rational con- 
text between past and future. More important for my own work, it is the know- 
ing" on which I base my actions, that is, to the extent that I can rationally explain 
my actions, including the writing of this paper. The interpretation is itself a 
basis for these actions. My frame of reference is primarily historical. I seek 
to understand attitudes and orientations toward history through looking at history. 
Part II, then, is closely related to Part I not only because it "speaks about" exis- 
tential narrative as a phenomenon to be examined in present American thought, 
but also because it is existential narrative. 

Falling Out of Love with History 

Although most textbooks on American history still rest on assumptions 
about man and history which can be traced directly to George Bancroft, and on 
into the Enlightenment, innovators in the social studies area have turned away 
from history in the "grand style. " The purpose of this essay is to suggest that 
much of the present innovation rests on assumptions about man and history that 
are at best superficial, and at worst naive and dangerous, perhaps a threat to the 
process of rational thought and action which they purport to promote. One assump- 
tion underlying this criticism is, to ssty the least, reactionary: Bancroft was 
essentially correct in his interpretation of historical development. Another assump- 
tion, a bit less reactionary, is that Bancroft must be reinterpreted- -he must be 
made relevant to the age in which we live. 

H. Stuart Hughes has indicated that today, "onto the plane of metahistory. . . 
almost no self-respecting historian will venture. " He has also suggested that 
many historians are seeking a "philosophical grounding" in the social sciences, 
and that this endeavour is related to "an overwhelming and unprecedented intel- 
lectual confusion" which is characteristic of the present time. " 1 



1 "The Historian and the Social Scientist, " in Crucial Issues In The Teaching 
of Social Studies, Massialas and Kazamias, eds. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. : 1964). 
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It is not my purpose to investigate the extent to which historians are, or are 
not, writing metahistory; it is my purpose, however, to examine the kinds of 
changes which are now taking place in the social studies curriculum. 

In this essay the term "grand style" refers to those kinds of sweeping 
narrative which are often associated with a Bancroft, or perhaps with a Hegel. 
Such narrative is not only "meta" in suggesting a broad sweep, but also per- 
meated with particular assumptions about the nature of man and history, assump- 
tions about history _progres_sw and man as a rational creature . Further- 
more, there is an element of mysticism in this approach to the extent that 
Reason is grasped as a phenomenon that is progressively more manifest in the 
unfolding of time, and in the unfolding of man's historical consciousness through 
time. Textbooks still reflect one type of grand style history- -that developed in 
the nineteenth century- -but those educators today who are promoting this 
approach are hard to find, and when found, they are hard pressed to defend 
their ways. In the paragraphs which follow I hope to make a case for a return 
to some of the assumptions that permeate history in the grand style. I will not, 
however, try to defend the type of narrative, including the textbook, which was 
shaped by these assumptions in an earlier context. 

One way of explaining the present situation in historiography is to con- 
strue it as a confrontation between the scientific orientation in modern scholar- 
ship and what is usually understood as the non- scientific nature of the Bancrof- 
tian enterprise. The increasing scientific orientation of our age has created 
serious problems for those who would employ Clio as a storyteller. When fully 
exposed to the criticisms of those who find her lacking in scientific methodology, 
at least as that methodology is generally understood,! Clio is forced to relinquish 
her hold. 

But in discussing the way our age looks at history, we must do more than 
banter about science and subjectivity; we must look to history itself in order to 
understand the way men look at the past, as well as the way they treat it (or fail 
to treat it) as a phenomenon for study. The way men look at history is condi- 
tioned by events and circumstances within history, and it is my view that history 
itself has helped prepare for the demise of "history" in its grand style. 

In the twentieth century historical narrative has helped create many of the 
horrors which are still fresh in the minds of all thinking man- -propaganda 



! lam aware that the use of the term "science" creates some problems. 
We have spoken about some of these problems in Part I of this paper. See 
pages 21-25. 
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machines for th© right and th© l©ft hav© had a busy tun© in r©c©nt y©ars.^ 

Utilizing th© t©chniqu©s of mass communication, and often emphasizing "facts 
which enhance the narrow interest of particular groups, historians and pseudo- 
historians alike have helped brew up some of the most terrible mythological 
porridge that mankind has ever tasted. In The Myth of the Sta^, Ernst Cassirer 
exposes many of these evils: mythology, he notes, both in historical construction 
and in other forms, has become a fundamental challenge to the survival of 
"reason" as we have come to know it.l We are all aware of the indoctrination 
contained in historical texts. If one reads a Soviet account of communism, and 
then one reads about the same phenomenon in an American text, the point is clear. 

In many instances these kinds of history have violated culturally accepted stan- 
dards of objectivity, but we must not forget that two histories could be written on 
the same subject, both true, yet fundamentally different because of the different 
standards of significance which influence a different arrangement of the data. 

Looking at the same picture, one historian might see a duck, the other a rabbit- - 
Morton White relates this point in a most interesting fashion: 

The point is that one cannot see it simultaneously as both. At 
a given moment one sees it either as a duck or as a rabbit, 3-iid 
there is no ironical solution which would consist in saying that 
one should describe it as a hybrid called a "ruck" or a "dabbit. " 

And just as the viewer of the duck -rabbit must at a given moment 
see it as either a duck or a rabbit, so there are some historians 
who are presented with a similar option that cannot be resolved 
by presentating a "Feffersonian" or a "Jederalist" history. 

The critic is correct in doubting Clio's objectivity, especially when sweeping nar- 
rative is the issue. 

Skepticism has developed because of the political abuses which have become 
so obvious in our time. In this respect, the traditional text has often been criti- 
cized and put aside. Unfortunately, the baby has sometimes gone with the bath. 
During the past half-century, an acute awareness has developed oyer the pro- 
blem of teaching "old myths" while facing "new realities. " Historians have attempt- 
ed to justify themselves in the increasingly scientific (or what is thought to be 
scientific ) climate of our age, and they have often rejected the traditional story 
telling approach. The problem here, as I see it, is that much of the traditional 



1 New Haven: 1964. 

2 Op. cit. , 268-69. 
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approach is less ''mythological” and conversely more "historical” than is much 
of the new approach. We are all aware that the storyteller is involved in 
manipulating and molding, influencing the capacity to choose, broadening cer- 
tain areas of choice, narrowing others; and in our awareness, we have, in 
what appears on the surface to be a rational response to a particular problem, 
sent Clio-as-Grand-Style-narrator scuttling to the corner. Some historians 
still seek to present the "big picture, ” but most historians have become skep- 
tical about writing history that is obviously permeated with assumptions about 
man's rationality and the long-range progressive nature of historical change. 

Perhaps the reasons for our present skepticism about grand style narra- 
tive (which is a form of prophetic narrative as we have discussed it) are even 
deeper, more fundamental, and less rational than indicated thus far; perhaps 
what has been said about a rational response is really better understood as 
rationalization. Are present attitudes and orientations toward the nature and 
function of narrative simply a reflection of a more sophisticated, scientific, 
rational approach to the world, or might they be something else? 

Before attempting to answer this question directly, we must examine an 
issue which has thus far been obscured: the difference between mythological 
and historical orientations toward reality. In the above discussion we noted 
that Cassirer made a distinction between myth and reason.' It is worth pausing 
for a moment to consider one possible way of viewing this matter. 

Thinking which construes events and actions as unique phenomena exist- 
ing in irreversible causal sequences is what I would assume to be historical 
thinking, reflecting historical consciousness. Non -historical consciousness is 
that mode of thinking in which events and actions are construed as functions of 
eternal, perhaps repetitive, essences. Historical consciousness is a recent 
"event” in the course of human affairs- -indeed, although it is characteristic of 
some thinking in our day, it is, as it has been during its relatively short lifetime, 
not nearly as characteristic as non- historical consciousness. 

Sometimes man's intellectual orientation is divided into three categories, 
animistic, religious, and scientific: animistic, when referring to experiencing 

the world as a breathing "thou, ” in which everything has a life soul; religious, 
when referring to experiencing the world as subject to forces and powers com- 
pletely removed from, behind or above, the objects and events themselves --cau- 
sation being grasped in terms of a deity, or deities, but not, as in animism, in- 
and-of the living objects and events themselves; and scientific, when experienc- 
ing reality as governed by impersonal laws, causal in-and-of themselves, but not 
personal as in the animistic mode. 

Animism is clearly non-historical to the extent that it grasps reality as 
ever present and unchanging in its essence. For example, what many of us con- 
sider as irreversible and unique phenomena, like being born or dying, might be 
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perceived as accidents, or perhaps as repetitive elements of an eternal, 
unchanging essential truth, never past or future in the sense that most of us 
construe those terms. I maintain that a general progressive change has char- 
acterized Western man’s historical journey during the past several millinia: 
at first men grasped reality animistically, then religiously, and finally scienti- 
fically. But this latter term is misleading, and is perhaps best understood in 
reference to the term Reason as it was used by Bancroft, and to some extent by 
Hegel. My position rests on an assumption that scientific thought today is really 
synomonous to historical thought. In this respect, I might have stated the above 
progression more accurately as a change involving animistic, religious, and 
historical modes of thinking. 

According to Mircea Eliade, it has been only with great pain that human- 
ity has come to tolerate history in the sense that we have defined it here: 
’’archaic humanity. . . defended itself, to the utmost of its powers against all the 
novelty and irreversibility which history entails. Likewise, religious man, 
to the extent that he insists on an eternal repetitive truth resists the encroach- 
ment of time consciousness as reflected in the historical mode of thinking. It 
was in religion, however, and more precisely in the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
that historical thinking had its beginning. This, in spite of the fact that the 
". . . majority of so-called Christian populations continued, down in to our day, to 
preserve themselves from history by ignoring it and by tolerating it rather than 
by giving it the meaning of a negative or positive ^theophany. " 2 

Eliade has stated that "modern man can be creative only insofar as he is 
historical. " 3 I would take this a step further by suggesting that rational thought 
in our society and in our time is an absurd notion if not grasped in relation to 
KTst^ical consciousness. As is the case with so many things which we touch on 
in this paper, we cannot pursue the point to any rigorous conclusion. The /ur- 
pose here is to set the stage for some critical remarks about some of the think- 
ing that characterizes innovation in the social studies today. But we are getting 
ahead of ourselves in this discussion- -it is appropriate that we spend a few 
moments examining ourselves as historical selves. We have already noted that 
the abuse of history in this century has contributed to its own decline at least in 
the narrative sense. What we have not touched on is the way in which men have 
come to view history in a particular manner not because of the way men have 
abused history, but rather because of the way in which history has abused men . 



1 Cosmos and History, The Myth of the Eternal Return (1959 ed. ), 48. 

2 Ibid. , 111. 

3 Ibid., 156. 
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Let me turn to Clio for a moment in an attempt to explain this point. 

The Enlightenment helped secularize a Judeo -Christian conception of 
man’s personal and collective involvement with divine forces in and behind his- 
torical movement. Although Enlightened views of man often pictured him as a 
static entity (subject to natural laws, natural rights, etc. ), the idea of the 
machine in motion, the world mechanism, also contained the picture of man in 
motion, progressing both behind and in history. An Augustinian conception of 
man’s involvement in temporal movement was forcefully woven into both the 
liberal-democratic and the Marxist ideological frameworks. 

Many of the seventeenth and eighteenth century philosophers felt compelled 
to discredit the Augustinian side of this picture. In part this was because it was 
necessary to discredit the idea of man's special relatedness to a transcendent 
force which the Old Regime had claimed as the basis for "divine right. " But 
during the nineteenth century, it became clear that the Augustinian spirit had not 
perished. God did not die, he simply emerged in new clothing: for some he was 
draped in a national flag, for others he appeared in a working class uniform. In 
looking at either Mazzini or Marx one finds an Augustinian (Hegelian) orientation 
that offered a sense of conceptual unity, a sense of historical direction, a sense 
of relatedness to the force which was thought to be behind and within history. The 
unity of the medieval world-view was not destroyed by Newton or Marx or Darwin 
for that matter; Newton's world-machine was replaced by Darwin's "organism, " 
but there was no fundamental loss in the conception of man and history as making 
sense in some dynamic and unified way. (On the American scene, with the help 
of Spencer, the "chosen people" still could view themselves as chosen, only they 
used the term "fittest, " which meant the same thing. ) The phenomenon of which 
^write is no where better expressed than in Becker’s The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth-Century Philosophers, where at one point he concludes thaP^.T.Ih^ 
Philosophes demolished the Heavenly City of St. Augustine only to rebuild it with 
more up-to-date materials. " 1 

Lincoln, no less than Mazzini, took strength from a sense of relatedness in 
sweeping, progressive-linear historical change. Lincoln felt that he was respond- 
ing to historical forces outside of himself, he was "chosen" to act--his deepest 
thoughts, only thinly veiled in formal speeches, were heavy laden with a sense of 
mysterious involvement in the spirit of history. ^ The nineteenth century. Western 



^ New Haven: 1932, 31. 

2 

Of the biographies written on Lincoln, Benjamin Thomas's is among the 
best dealing with the above mentioned theme (N. Y. : 1952). 
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conception of nation drew strength from a religious tradition which had pic- 
tured man in a linear historical process. The great revolutions of the late 
eighteenth century had stamped "earthly progress" on the otherwise other- 
worldly "package, " but the new emphasis on reason and nature and especially 
man’s role in relation thereto was no refutation of Augustine. "Natural law" 
jj 0 y 0 j> 0 xisted in the kind of historical vacuum that some scholars have attri- 
buted to it. Those "founding fathers" who preached natural law also preached 
the superiority of American institutions within an historical framework which 
smacked more of theism than deism. (It is no accident that John W^ise, a 
Puritan preacher from Massachusetts, was one of the first to employ Locke in 
a defense of "natural rights. ") Jefferson's farmer could not have been Euro- 
pean, he was an American by virtue of his contact with American soil. The 
non -rational, Hegelian elements of national identity were powerful forces in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century thought. Liberals may often be plagued by 
the problem of the historical marriage between natural law and nationalism, 
but, as Louis Hartz and others have forcefully demonstrated, 1 the marriage 
was real, if at times difficult. In looking at American history, past and pre- 
sent, one finds in leading liberals, leading nationalists: how can one separate 
the two in a Jefferson, a Teddy Roosevelt, a Franklin Roosevelt, or a John 
Kennedy? The idea of an historical process guided by moral force, what Gabriel 
terms "moral law, " a force beyond man’s capacity or power to reason about it, 
has be 6 n ard for som© still is a contral ©1 ©merit in American history. The uni* 
versalism of the Enlightenmient, especially as viewed in the American context, 
was at best one element in an ambivalent orientation toward man and his world. 
When Americans have spoken about "all men, * they have not only been deceiv 
ing themselves, but also deceiving many who have attemipted to understand them 
in retrospect. Principles, like those associated with natural law, are always 
part of some concrete historical circumstance; the nature of the historical frame- 
work which seemed to be part of "the American’s sense of identity, was closely 
related to an Augustinian notion of a unified spirit in and through historical change, 
but with a special manifestation in American history. 

During the nineteenth century, certain political ideas and value orientations 
characterised the American, at least the white, Protestant Am.erican. These 
ideas and values were woven into the fabric of a particular historical setting. 



1 See Hartz’s treatment in both The Liberal Tradition, Op. cit . , and also 
the Founding of New Societies , Op. cit. 

2 Reinhold Neibuhr’s The Irony of American History (New York: 1952) 
is an important statement on this phenomenon. It should be considered along 
with Gabriel’s classic study. The Course of American Democratm 

(New York: 1956). 
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They constituted a conception about the nature and direction of human history: 
this conception was linear and progressive, it envisaged America at the crest 
of a west -bound wave of humanity, reaching onward toward the promised land, 
toward that time and place when all men would be blessed with salvation, 
material as well as spiritual, or more accurately, spiritual and material in 
one. This phenomenon was evident in the writings of Bancroft, the speeches of 
Lincoln, the moral lessons of McGuffy, and the texts of Francis Wayland. 1 

This is not simply what a few people were thinking and articulating in the 
earlier period. I speak here of a conception of reality which had force and 
value for thousands, nay millions, of men. The French and Amierican Revolu- 
tions were important to Everyman. The principles of our democratic heritage 
(such as a belief in man's dignity and his ability to progress, both individually 
and collectively, within a system which promotes pluralism and protects its 
members through laws of their own making) were invested in a certain kind of 
historical consciousness, a sense of relatedness, a world-view involving imme- 
diate experiences in space and time. Rugged Individualism, the myths of 
Ben Franklin and Horatio Alger (as well as the myths about Napoleon and others 
who supposedly dwelt in sin), the sense of ’’mission" and "chosenness" which so 
often took the form of Manifest Destiny, these were part of the socio -historical 
manifestation which constituted for the average American his sense of identity. 
During the last century, this world view (including its contradictions) was taught, 
and it made sense, to most Americans (with major exceptions for Negroes and 
Indians). If one's parents were rugged individuals, one could be the same, and 
the environment was usually most obliging. ^ 



^ A close analysis of the sources themselves is the best way to document 
this kind of phenomenon, but a more practical, if less acceptable, procedure 
would be to examine secondary works like Commager's The American Mind 
(New Haven: 1950), and Henry May's The End of American Innocence (New York: 
1959). I find these works to be instructive because they deal with nineteenth cen- 
tury ideas in the period of transition into the twentieth century. 

9 

I have belabored the point, but I have done so with a purpose, for I mean 
to establish clearly the historical groundwork on which my views rest. I believe 
that there are some fundamental changes taking place in our society today, and 
in part these changes are taking place with respect to how men understand them- 
selves as historical beings. It is important that my views about such changes be 
well established, for what I will later say concerning the social studies curriculum 
is related to the points I am now making about man's sense of identity in its 
historical setting. 
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Today, much of the old environment has been lost: the rural -agricultural 
setting which helped mold certain value orientations of a socio-economic nature 
has been attacked by the forces of urban-industrialism; ideas of chosenness and 
mission, once unquestioned by a majority of Americans, have been undermined 
by two world wars, along with Korea, Vietnam, and the haqnting fear of total 
annihilation. 

Who were the "rugged individuals" after the Crash?; where were the 
"chosen ones" after Hiroshima and Nagasaki?; what 1^ happened to the Third 
Little Pig (Ben Franklin)? For many Americans these questions are real, if 
often more "felt" than articulated. Ahab is the issue here: once an exceptional 
character, even for the most critical intellectuals, he is now a sort of hero. The 
unifying ideas associated with nature and progress have lost much of their force 
in the new circumstances: the kind of socio-historical world-view which was 
taught in an earlier age has faultered in an urban -industrial atmosphere of world 
involvement. Reaction to yesterday’s rather simple, and some say innocent, 
story about America's meaning in the historical process has been swift and 
sweeping. 

I have cpoken mainly of the temporal dimension in suggesting that the great 
synthisizing idea of progress has been challenged, but one could cut into this from 
the spatial angle. Turner started the debate when, at the turn of the century, he 
noted the closing of the frontier, and its possible implications for the American 
people, their values and their dreams. From a little different perspective, but 
still involving the spatial dimension, Lippmann has discussed the impact of 
change on the way Americans view themselves in relation to others: 



. . . through most of the 19th Century the world capital was 
London. After the First World War, the world capitals were 
London and Washington. After the Second World War, Lie 
world capitals were Washington, Moscow, and London. Now 
the world capitals are Washington, Moscow, London, Peiking, 
Delhi, and, who knows, perhaps eventually, also Cairo. 

We are in a wholly new situation. It is not a clearly visible 
situation with all its landmarks and features well defined. 
There are no reliable maps. 

No one, I think, not even at the top of affairs and therefore 
on the inside of all the available information, can as yet see 
clearly, can as yet see as a whole, where we really are and 
where we ought to go. ^ 




1 "End of the Postwar World, " New Republic (April 15, 1957). 
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How does one explain this? There is no single, and certainly no simple, 
explanation, but it is evident that rapid and fundamental changes have been 
taking place, and these changes have much to do with the way men view them- 
selves in relation to events, circumstances, and other people both in the pro- 
cess of time and also in the context of space . C. Vann Woodward has offered 
an explanation in terms of a loss of "free security";^ Hartz's thesis would sug- 
gest that the difficulties are closely related to our being a "liberal society" with- 
out self-understanding and consequently without the capacity to understand 
others; ^ McLuhan would take issue with both Woodward and Hartz by stressing 
the way in which media has influenced, nay determined, the course of human 
history. ^ 

For better and for worse, much of the old, nineteenth century confidence 
has vanished. In The Measure of Man, Joseph Wood Krutch speaks about the way 
twentieth century Americans have accepted impotency as a fundamental part of 
their self- definition. His is not the voice of an alarmist: he speaks from experi- 
ence, and with reason: 



Two world wars and more than one third of a century lie 
between the last days of the Age of Confidence and the pre- 
sent moment. Many of us still living can, nevertheless, 
remember what a very different world was like; and we are 
aware, as younger men cannot be, how drastic and all-perva- 
sive the change has been. Had you told us in 1914 vrhat men 
would be thinking, believing and expecting in 1954, we should 
have found it harder to believe than the fantastic predictions 
of George Orwell are now. 4 

Some critics have said that this kind of interpretation lacks strength to the 
extent that change has always been present in human affairs, and that men have 
always been predicting doom or new life as the case might be, and that the yoimger 
generation has always acted this way, and so on. This may oe so to some extent, 
but there is danger in taking this stance; there is danger to the extent that one 
might overlook what is unique in every historical situation. In order to deal ration- 
ally with the younger generation, we must be able to see what is different about 



1 Op. cit. , "Age of Reinterpretation. " 

^ New Societies ; Liberal Tradition . 

^ Understanding Media (New York: 1964). 




^ The Measure of Man ( New York: 1953), 18. 
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their b6havior as w6ll as what might be universal. To view situations at differ- 
ent times as a matter of strict analogy is as dangerous to rational behavior as 
is the opposite extreme, that is, to see no similarities between one time and 
place and another. The kind of sim.plistic position stated in the first sentence 
of this paragraph is from this writer's viewpoint pure rationalization, more dan- 
gerous than enlightening. It smacks more of escape than rational involvement. 

(If nothing else, the change in change, in its raw rate, is a major change in 
our time. ) 

As educators we no longer speak of the older world-view with the confi- 
dence of a Teddy Roosevelt. Most of us are not only aware of the weaknesses 
of the old social mythlogy, but often a bit ashamed of the fact that it ever existed 
at all; we fear an association with simple-minded positions on both the right and 
the left, positions which have scarred our world in recent decades. Thus within 
the ranks of social studies educators, and in the intellectual community at large, 
the mid-twentieth century has witnessed a reaction to historical narration as a 
vehicle for conveying social values and attitudes, and as an instrument for shap- 
ing social behavior. In the name of science, and in the name of democratic 
pluralism many have turned away from the big historical picture. But added to 
this rational concern, and the scientific bias on which it rests, is the fact that 
many have simply fallen out of love with history. Part of the older picture was 
saturated with man's view of himself in a progressive and unitary process of 
historical change. Much of this dream, has spoiled in our time- -history has 
betrayed us. Love is subject to "negative reinforcement, " and the negative as- 
pects of recent Western history have played no small part in creating an atmos- 
phere of despair and skepticism with respect to the way men view history and 
themselves in relation to it. With all of the irrationality of the man who hates 
women because he was once betrayed, we have to some extent blindly rejected 

the past. 

Itself viewed in historical perspective, it seems that the kind of falling out 
of love which has characterized much American thinking about the nature and 
meaning of history has been likewise characteristic of other Western peoples. 
The West, we have been told ( and many of us believe ), is in a period of relative 
decline, at least in relation to the non-Western areas which were long dominated 
by the West itself. It seems natural, given this view of historical development, 
that Western attitudes and, orientations toward the nineteenth -century, Hegelian 
historical conception would be profoundly shaken, and perhaps in some instances 
destroyed. 1 

We have been tolc that ours is an age of anomie, anxiety, and alienation; 
that we are "hollow men, " afloat on the sea of modernity, that our ' gyroscopes 



1 For a discussion of this decline, see Heilbroner's The Future as History 
(New York: 1959) . 
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are faulty. Some critics insist that modern man is attempting to "escape from 
freedom"; still others claim that history is neurosis and that mankind is bent 
on proving it. Many sketches of the modern condition --scientific and otherwise-- 
seem to have one thing in common: that discontinuity and disorientation are char- 
acteristic of twentieth century experience, that change is the new constant in our 
environment. Charles Frankel speaks for a majority of the critics when he states 
that we live at a time in which the ". . .procession of human affairs is. . . cut 
up into a series of shocks and crises, torn loose from their contexts, with only a 
brief past behind them and a melodramatic future ahead. . 



1 



It is almost trite to speak about the impact of scientific and technological 
advances. Revolutions in transportation and communication have produced quan- 
titative changes which move rapidly into qualitative realms. Never before have 
so many ideas, institutions, and value orientations been so violently and drama- 
tically dated in such short periods of time; cultural roots have been snatched 
from the soil which nourished them; continuity and self-recognition have been 
undermined in a half-century of war and revolution. To speak of cultural lag in 
this context is to speak in understatement. Xn Erikson's terms, one might con- 
strue the present in terms of a series of collective identity crises. 2 



William Barrett, looking at modern man's condition with an eye to his philo- 
sophical life, comments on this problem in relation to existentialism. In his 
analysis he notes that the "central fact of modern history in the West. . . is 
unquestionably the decline of religion. " By this Barrett does not simply mean 
that men have stopped going to church; he means that the secular has replaced 
the religious as the fundamental source of man's identity. But Barrett is not 
simply speaking of the political state; he is speaking more about the way man 
experiences himself in relation to the state of nature, the state of things, the state 
of the world. He suggests that a fundamental shift has taken place in the w man 
perceives himself in his world; Western man no longer perceives all objects, 
including himself, as existing in relation to a more fundamental state of being, 
that is the eternal Being, the spirit which lives behind and through all that is; 
Western man, Barrett tells us, "has spent more than five hundred years. . . 
stripping nature of these projections and turning it into a realm of neutral objects 
which his science may control. " The major point which he makes here is that 
the change has involved a psychological upheaval: 



1 The Democratic Prospect (New York: 1962), 75. 

2 Erikson usually uses the term "identity" in reference to growth and 
development of an individual; however, he does suggest that there is a sense in 
which one might speak of "collective identity. " See Insights and Responsibility : 
Lectures on The Ethical Implications of Psychoanalytic Insight (New York: 1964), 



93 . 
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Religion to medieval man was not so much a theological 
system as a solid psychological matrb;:, surrounding the 
individual's life from birth to death, sanctifying and 
enclosing all its ordinary and extraordinary occasions in 
sacrament and ritual. The loss of the Church was the loss 
of a whole system of symbols, images, dogmas, and ri es 
which had the psychological validity of immediate experi- 
ence, and within which hitherto the whole psychic life of 
Western man had been safely contained. 

Ernst Cassirer speaks of twentieth century man's ’’loss of conceptual unity. 

His remarks are apropos to the "falling out of love" phenomenon: 



No former age was ever in such a favorable position with 
respect to the sources of our knowledge of human nature. 
Psychology, ethnology, anthropology, and history have 
amassed an astoundingly rich and constantly increasing 
body of facts. Our technical instruments for observation 
and experimentation have been immensely improved, an 
our analyses have become sharper and more penetratmg. 

We appear, nevertheless, not yet to have found a method 
for mastery and organization of this material. When com 
pared with our own abundance the past may seem very poor. 
But our wealth of facts is not necessarily a wealth of 
thout^hts. Unless we can succeed in finding a clue of Ariadne 
to lead us out of this labyrinth, we can have no real insig t 
into the general character of human culture; we shall J^o^^ain 
lost in a mass of disconnected and disintegrated data which 
seem to lack all conceptual unity. 



This Dhenomenon our being "lost in a mass of disconnecte-i and disintegrated 
data which seems to lack all conceptual unity, " is not simply a theoretical pro 
bleL, a problem for philosophers to speculate about, but rather it involves human 

survival itself. 

One could proceed ad infinitum with analyses that, although from different 
viewDoints share the coimiion assumption that Western man has been experienc- 
Tg a'Cdamentar sMft in his sense of identity. Whai is important for the position 



1 It should not be forgotten, however, that while Barrett ^ , 

as a loss in man's security, there is a related gam m man s <=apaci^ promm 
nature and himself as part of nature. Many critics, like 

see the major "loss" as a phenomenon of the twentieth century. Irratio nal ^ 
A Study in Existential Philosophy (NY: 1962 ), 24-25. 

2 Op. cit. , Essay 22. 
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which I will be developing on the social studies curriculum is that all of these 
critics are attempting to understand what has happened to man in history, and 
as history; they share Ortega's assumption that "man is his history, " and they 
seek to understand what is happening on the basis of that assumption. Even when 
one holds that we will transcend the lim.its of our historical circumstance, we are 
still confirming those limits, the uniqueness of history that made them, and the 
history that in us makes us seek to transcend history or perhaps to deny trans- 
cendence. 

It strikes me that too little has been written about this "falling out of love" 
with respect to the problem of historical consciousness itself. It is possible 
that much of the present thinking about the past, and the future, is actually non- 
historical in nature, and perhaps this is the case not in spite of attempts to make 
history a social science, but because of such attempts. I do not want to suggest 
that nobody (but me of course) thinks historically, but I do want to point to a very 
real possibility, and one that is perhaps being realized to some extent in our day: 
the possibility of the surrendering of historical consciousness as an historical 
event in our time. 

It has oeen noted that many men have experienced a breakdown in concep- 
tual unity, especially in their grasp of reason and progress (and their relation 
thereto) as unifying force'"’ in history. On the rational side of this picture, a 
side characterized by sound historical thinking, it appears that the raw and rapid 
rate of change has created an almost impossible task for those who would under- 
stand what is happening. Add to this the nature of what has been happening in our 
world , the negative side, and it seems that the interpretation of history as non- 
rational and non-progressive is quite valid, and solidly within the realm of his- 
torical consciousness itself. I maintain, however, that the present situation is 
not simply a rational response to complexity, change, and volume, or simply a 
response to the dangers of subjectivity and indoctrination, or a response to the 
happenings of history; it involves a definite shift, at least within the Western world, 
in the way in which men, including historians and educators, define themselves. 

In part this has been an unconscious and irrational response; there has been, and 
there is today, a tendency for men to regress (and I use that term fully conscious 
of its psychological implications) to non-historical modes of thinking. We are 
living at a time when our traditional sense of historical involvement has been 
shaken so fundamentally that the very nature of that involvement seems to have 
been altered. The "Modern Temper, " a "loss of conceptual unity, " "collective 
identity crisis, " the "end of innocence, " "death of God, " "falling out of love, " 
call it what you will, the phenomenon is deep within our presence as historical 
beings, and there are clear signs of its manifestation in our times. 

At a later point we will look at some of the positive elements in this phenom- 
enon, but before doing this, let us look at the way many historians and educators 
have responded, and contributed, to the "falling out of love with history. " 
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B. ’’ Written History as An Act of Fear ” 

In addressing himself to what he refers to as a ’’crisis in the humanities, ” 
J. H. Plumb comments on recent historiography as existing in an atmosphere 
which has become ’’exceedingly inimical to the idea of progress as the synthe- 
sizing idea of human history. ” This atmosphere, he notes, has thickened as 
the twentieth century has unfolded. 



events gave it hammer blows: the First World War, 
the Somme, Verdun, Passochendaele, millions of slaugh- 
tered m.enj the Second W^orld W^ar with millions more and 
the interval made macabre by Hitler and his maniac perse- 
cution of the Jews; the monomania of Stalin and his purges. 

And, let us face it, Hiroshima. 

As a consequence of these complex and interacting phenomena. Plumb thinks 
that "... fewer and fewer historians believe that their art has any social pur- 
pose: any function as a co-ordinator of human endeavour or human thought. 

This he thinks has resulted in a declining sense of ’’social purpose, and a di- 
minishing educational value for Clio. The profession has become dedicated to 
a type of history which is of little social value (’’the theory of total recall ) at 
precisely the time when men are seeking some new, meaningful synthesis ( At 
least Toynbee gives them answers; bogus and absurd they may be, but at least 
they attempt to explain. "). Plumb thinks that the present attitude is not only 
dangerous, but also ’’intellectually shallow. ^ 



It is my contention that Plumb's view has much validity. When applied to 
the American scene, there are important exceptions which should be noted , 
but the central point is valid. The idea of progress as a synthesizing principle 
in historical writing, naive as it might have been originally cast has indeed 
been pushed aside as an organizing concept in historical research and writing. 
What is not being written and said in this respect is perhaps more significant 

than what is. 



Every historian knows that his construction of the past is loaded with 
assumptions and implications about the nature of man and history This is as 
true for those who spin monographs as it is for those who speculate in the realm 
of metahistory. In fact, there are usually some very mteresting differences in 
assumptions about man and history depending on whether an historian does w it 



1 "The Historian's Dilemma. " Crisis in the Humanities, J. H. Plumb (ed. ) 
(Baltimore Maryland: 1964) , 24-44. 

^ The "new social studies, ’’ for example, is an explicit attack on the 
"theory of total recall. ’’ 
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monographs or metahistory. Yet it is a fact of our time that in the training of 
academic historians relatively little effort is given to the exploration of these 
basic considerations. 

A number of scholars within the historical guild have commented on the 
paucity of rigorous thinking in this area. David Potter points out that even 
though most historians are aware that important assumptions and implications 
underly all historical generalization, professional training offers relatively 
little timeor stimukis for examining this aspect of historiography. With re- 
spect to metahistory , where the existential model (prophetic narrative) would 
no doubt be classified, there can be little doubt that present thinking is basically 
a kind of avoidance, or non-thinking. In this area, of course the ground is 
empirically soft, the nonscientific elements blatantly evident, and for those who 
desire to make history respectable as a social science (at least in one generally 
^rcepted view of what social science should entail), there is little desire to even 
discuss the issue. Also, there are enough ’’way out" theorists, like Toynbee, to 
allow most thinkers a ready excuse for not grappling seriously with the problem. 

Given the events and circumstances of recent history, which have contri- 
buted to the rational as well as the irrational aspects of the present atmosphere, 
it is not strange to find confusion and drift in those areas where Clio long domin- 
ated the scene in her story-telling role, specifically in the area of social studies 
education. Today, people in general and educators in particular have ecome 
disillusioned with history as a subject of study as well as with history in the 
broader sense of that term. Narrative history has been especially vulnera e. 

What has happened, I believe, is that in correctly assessing the naivete o e 
Enlightenment conception of human reason and historical progress, and in rais- 
ing good questions about some of the mythological elements in that conception, we 
have over-reacted, and we have sometimes lost sight of the constructive, histori- 
cal assumptions which it contained. 

One can see in Bancroft’s narrative both religious and also historical under- 
standing. In this respect, grand style narrative did not affect a sharp break with 
the past. In thinking historically, the Hebrew prophets attributed process and 
change to an omnipotent force beyond man's reach; Augustine colored Christian 
thought with a similar causal conception; and even Hegel, to whom I have attri- 
buted a positive contribution for advancing man's grasp of his own rational involve- 
ment in time, viewed causation in terms of forces that moved man, not versa . 



1 From "Explicit Data and Implicit Assumptions in Historical Study, in 
Louis Gottschalk, ed. , Generalization in the Writing of History (Chicago: 1963 ), 

186 - 187 . 

2 H. Stuart Hughes has commented on some of the negative aspects in this 
trend. Op. cit. , "The Historian and the Social Scientist. " 
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On the nineteenth century Anaerican scene, however, one can clearly see 
a growing consciousness of man's own place in the causal chain. In Bancroft, 
for example, we find both the religious and also the historical modes of think- 
ing. In speaking about the founding of the United States, he asked: Do nations 

float darkling down the stream of the ages without hope or consolation, swaying 
with every wind and ignorant whither they are drifting? or, is there a superior 
power of intelligence and love which is moved by justice and shapes their 
course?" This would seem to indicate his concern for the eternal truth of God, 
a truth manifested in historical unfolding. On the other hand, in speaking di- 
rectly of the founding of the Constitution of the United States, he noted: "The 
American constitution is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and the purpose of man . " Thus, while Bancroft was concerned 
with the Taw behinTmaiTs capacity" to reason, the Law as fixed in the grand 
design of the Creator, he nevertheless conveyed an unmistakable picture of man 
in the act of creation. 

E. H. Carr has suggested that man's capacity to reason and to think 
historically (which go hand in hand) developed as "natural, " seasonal, cyclical 
conceptions of time gave way to trans -natural conceptions. This phenomenon, 
he notes, was, and is, directly related to the great industrial revolution that has 
transformed the West and the world in modern times. It is informative for my 
purposes to note that Carr, in seeking an example of rational, historical thought, 
turns to the American scene in the nineteenth century and, after quoting part of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address, notes that: 

. . . Lincoln's words suggest. . . a unique event- -the first 
occasion in history when men deliberately and consciously 
formed themselves into a nation, and then consciously and 
deliberately set out to mould other men into it. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries man had already be- 
come fully conscious of the world around him and of its 
laws. They were no longer the mysterious decrees of an 
inscrutable providence, but laws accessible to reason. 

But they were laws to which man was subject, and not laws 
of his own making. In the next stage man was to become 
fully conscious of his power over his environment and over 
himself and of his right to make the laws under which he 
would live. 1 

It is this "next stage" which I think must command attention in our time, for it is 
my assessment that in some important respects we are in danger of letting our- 
selves slide back into the mode of thinking which was characteristic of previous 
stages. 
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Frederick Jackson Turner advanced the American’s rational, historical 
understanding of himself to the extent that he correctly assessed the impact of 
the frontier on American history; at the same time, however, he opened dan- 
gerous avenues of thought to the extent that many men could thus view all of 
American history (and perha.ps all history) as a process in which men automa- 
tically responded to forces outside of themselves, in this case to frontier forces. 
By the same token, Charles Beard (in his earlier writings) presented a picture 
of the past which liberated many to a new level of understanding in the rational, 
historical sense; yet, he likewise opened dangerous avenues of thought to the 
extent that many men could thus view all of American history (and perhaps all 
history) as a process in which men automatically responded to forces outside 
themselves, in this case to economic forces. What I find dangerous in Turner 
and Beard is something that is both in their writing and also in my perception of 
that which they have written. What is dangerous is the tendency to underplay 
man's existential role in the present , in one's presence . 

In recognizing this problem, at least implicitly, many of our finest his- 
torians "permit” men of the past to act in a certain manner, but deny such be- 
havior to men in the present. For example, let us consider for a moment 
Richard Hofstadter's thesis in The Age^f Reform. It is my understanding that 
he attributes to class a major determining force in the causal sequence that 
produced Progjessivism. He suggests that many middle class Americans at the 
turn of the century were anxious to preserve, or recapture (or perhaps invent) 
what they thought to be a "golden age. " Hofstadter notes that today we might 
"sympathize" with them, but that we cannot share in that outlook, for it ". . . is no 
longer within our power. " ^ The point here is that there is no turning back for 
historical man; there is nothing in the past that can in fact serve as a golden age 
in the present or future; there is, in short, no mythological escape, except at the 
expense of reason, and therefore at the expense of history, and perhaps at the 
expense of civilization. ^ 

In order to extend the area of choice and predictive power with respect to 
what lies ahead, we must grasp the present in relation to that which it is not, the 
past and the future. Furthermore, the nature of that extension is conditioned by 



1 The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F. D. R. (New York: 1955), 328. 



^ I am suggesting here that the situation is one of choosing to interpret the 
world' ndythologic ally or historically, but there might in fact be other options. 
Norman O. Brown has taken an interesting and provocative position, suggesting 
that there is a way out of history through psychoanalysis. 

See: Life Against Death: The Psychoanalytical Meaning of History (Wesleyan 
University: 1959);and Love's Body (New York: 1966). 
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historical considerations, one consideration being one's own self -definition; 
because we are historical beings, we must continually remind ourselves that 
words such as reason and freedom must be viewed in relation to historical 
circumstance. This, of course, could not be otherwise, and what is really the 
issue here is a matter of degree and emphasis. Given the nature of W^estern 
institutions, it would seem that individuals with the most freedom will also 
have the greatest capacity to think historically, for only through viewing one- 
S 0 Xf in relation to an historical yesterday, can one even begin to exercise ration 
al choice in relation to an historical tomorrow. 

It is my contention that much of the innovation in social studies education 
today tends to obscure something that was powerfully present in grand style 
narrative, and something that was present in those who were affected by that 
narrative. Historical definition involving reason and progress are not the only, 
or even the central, issues in this respect; what was so powerfully woven into 
the narrative was a sense of being, a presence, a process of change that was 
pictured as urgent and dramatic; grand style history conveyed an element of the 
prophetic in the Old Testament sense, and this element provided readers with 
a dynamic orientation toward the past and the future. It provided a conceptual 
unity and thus helped men transcend their immxediate place. 

When I first wrote this paper, some of my readers warned me that the cri- 
ticisms which I offered about the present historiographical scene were perhaps a 
bit extreme, if not totally unfounded. I had suggested, for example, that 
"most who are writing history today, do so out of an ?*,ct of fear rather than an 
act of faith. " It appears to me that the criticism of my criticism was in fact 
correct. Most historians do not write nistory out of an act of fear; in fact, I 
find among historians in general a deep faith in man’s rational-historical capa- 
cities. I am nonetheless convinced that there is a problem here, and one with 
which historians and educators should be concerned. There is always a need for 
us to remind each other that freedom and choice are not entirely extrinsic phe- 
nomena. This need is especially felt in times of great upheaval and change, for 
in such times men often seek a return to earlier modes of thinking. Today, in 
the twentieth century, change has not treated Western man with great respect, 
and in much of our thinking there is a tendency to surrender historical involve- 
ment. Historians and philosophers of history are aware of this fact. I will let 
E. H. Carr make the point; 

It is. . . not the waning of faith in reason among the intel- 
lectuals and the political thinkers of the English-speaking 
world which perturbs me most, but the loss of the per- 
vading sense of a world in perpetual motion. This seems 
at first sight paradoxical; for rarely has so much superficial 
talk been heard of changes going on around us. But the sig- 
nificant thing is that change is no longer thought of as achieve- 
ment, as opportunity, as prog.ress, but as an object of fear. 




1 Op. cit. , 208. 
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It is my contention that historians and educators alike should start thinking 
about one fact above all others, the historical fact of their own stance in rela- 
tion to their subject. 

Of those historians who have spoken on this issue, none has stated the 
case more cogently than C. Vann Woodward. His article, "The Age of Reinter- 
pretation, " is one of the finest recent statements concerning the challenges 
which present history holds for the historian himself. Woodward states that 
our age is ripe for reinterpretation, and he criticizes his colleagues for their 
lethargy on this matter. There are three historical areas in which, according to 
C. Vann Woodward, recent events and circumstances have produced a need for 
reinterpretation; "the first occasioned by; the end of the age of free and effec- 
tive security in America, the second by the end of an age of mass warfare, and 
the third by the end of the age of European hegemony. " 

It is important to note that these suggested areas of reintexpretation do 
not reflect a disinterested approach to the problems of recent history; in call- 
ing for new interpretations based on the "end of an age of mass warfare, " for 
example, he is hardly referring to scientific fact, he is placing his own inter- 
pretative construction over twentieth century history and thereby attempting to 
influence the future. In suggesting that mass warfare has ended. Woodward is 
actually entering into history with a wish, a wish which is implicitly related to 
his symbolic construction of what should be, and hopefully what will be (in part 
because it is willed). He is, in the very act of writing his essay, attempting 
to make history through his interpretation of it. This is his pro ject, and to 
carry out his desires, he asks his colleagues to share in his values and assump- 
tions about the good world, and to write history accordingly. 

Upset with the dwindling emphasis on the story-telling function in present 
historical scholarship, C. Vann Woodward offers the following remarks; 

The historian sometimes forgets that he has professional 
problems in common with all story-tellers. Of late he 
has tended to forget the most essential one of these--the 
problem of keeping his audience interested. So long as 
the story he had to tell contained no surprises, no unex- 
pected turn of events, and lacked the elemental quality 
of suspense, the historian found his audience limited 
mainly to other historians, or captive students. While the 
newly dawned era adds new problems of its own to the his- 
torian's burden, it is lavish with its gifts of surprise and 
suspense for the use of the story-teller. 

He asks historians to accept their calling as narrators with a vital social func- 
tion; he asks them to use their minds as weapons against the forces that threaten 
mankind; "What is required is an answer to the questions about the past and its 
relation to the present and future that the accelerated process of history raises. " 



o 
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If historians do not seek to answer these questions, they might well qualify for 
Tolstoi's definition of academic historians: "... deaf men replying to questions 
that nobody puts to them. " 1 

Another outstanding critic -historian on the American scene. Page Smith, 
is disturbed, almost to the point o:^ bitterness, with his colleagues' failure to 
recognize their responsibilities in helping society achieve a meaningful sense 
of identity. He thinks that historians have a moral obligation to consciously 
enter into history: "The historian is existentially involved in history, or he is 
nothing. " With respect to American historical scholarship. Smith states openly 
what Woodward leaves implicit: 

We have reached the point of diminishing returns in the 
research and writing of American history. If anyone 
doubts this, he has only to compare the quality of articles 
which appeared in the early years of the American Histori- 
cal Review with those of, say, the last decade. We have better 
training, more resources, more monographs, more histor - 
ians, and generally speaking, worse history. American 
historians need a new concept of their task. They have 
trampled around in their own back yard too long, stumbling 
over one another and working and reworking an increas- 
ingly arid soil. It may thus be hoped that they will be favor- 
ably inclined toward a new orientation. 

Smith is very critical of present attempts to make history into a science. He 
feels that the historian's relativity and subjectivity are the source of his rele- 
vance, and it is "... only by being relevant to his day and age that the historian 
has the remotest chance of being relevant to any future day. " On the issue of 
objectivity, his bitterness is hardly concealed: the historian's ". . .whoring 
after objectivity is a death wish in disguise--disguised as a desire for a kind of 
immortality to be won, hopefully, by escaping from history, by getting 'outside' 
and thus being as true tomorrow as today, by being, in other words, like God 
Himself. " 

Smxith's existential commitment is that historians should take a stand for 
mankind by writing "universal history. " He says that the "overriding theme" 
for the century ahead is the "unity of mankind. " Referring to this as a goal, he 
explores the ways in which historians might contribute their share in making it 
a reality. Specifically he calls for an end of "national histories, " at least as 
they have been written in the past, and the beginning of a new kind of history, 

". . . the common history of mankind in which new nations take their proper place. " 



^ "The Age of Reinterpretation, " American Historical Review, LXVI 
( 1960 ), 1 - 19 . 
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Somewhat carried away with his own mission. Smith seems to imply that 
his "universal history" is somehow more true than other "histories" which 
might be lurking within the present. There is no doubt that some kind of univer- 
sality would appear to be imminent; that man's relations with his fellow man are 
rapidly extending with respect to their encompassing nature; and that in this 
sense. Smith is correct in noting that the "national histories" are not as real 
today as universal history. But to speak of "one mankind" is not the equivalent 
of Smith's "universal history. " Interdependence in terms of scientific and 
technological innovation has become a fact in twentieth century life and appears 
to be part of a far reaching process, but it is not an irreversible process, nor 
is it necessarily progressive. "One mankind" could well refer to "one dead man- 
kind" as much as to "one living mankind, " as far as JiJiy "overriding theme" for 
the future is concerned. What Smith has failed to make explicit in his brief dis- 
cussion of this issue is the part which symbolic investment plays in shaping the 
nature of things. This investment is in part shaped by one's values and dreams 
--there are some men who would rather invest in universal destruction than to 
surrender their nationalism, and thus whether a nation is in its "proper place" 
or not depends on how one defines "proper. " If in fact Smith is correct in 
pointing to some automatic unfolding of the future, if this is what he is saying 
and if this is true, then the existential model would appear to have little value, 
as would Smith's own statements about the nature of universal history. 

But this problem in Smith's reasoning does not diminish the power of his 
basic position, which is that there are important decisions to be made concern- 
ing the kinds of history that people will be asked to read, decisions which will 
affect the way Americans and non-Americans alike will construe their worlds, 
and decisions which will perhaps lead to behavior which will in turn reflect the 
commitments of those making the decisions. If Smith has exaggerated in be- 
half of the existential approach, if he has at times forgotten to qualify his own 
existential commitment, he certainly has done so with good reason, for in 
recent years most historians have completely neglected Clio in her story-telling 
role. ^ 



Both Smith and Woodward address themselves to a general trend in modern 
historical scholarship- -a trend away from the grand style narrative discussed 
herein. There are important exceptions to this trend, we have mentioned some 
of them, but even these appear problematical with respect to the purposes for 
which they were written. The Hartzes, Hofstadters, Handlins, Potters, and 
McNeills --even these rare finds on the bookshelf of modern scholarship are 
lacking in the kind of story-telling qualities which would make them significant 
for any large segment of our population. How many Americans could be expected 
to read the Liberal Tradition or the Rise of the West and internalize the existen- 
tial message contained therein? Another question, of course, is how many 



1 Page Smith, The Historian and History (N.Y., 1964), references 
pp. 221-231. 
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Americans should be reading and internali7’ng such messages. With respect 
to the social studies curriculum, the "shciJd" question is as important as the 
"could" question. Before we examine either of these, however, let us briefly 
explore some of the general attitudes and approaches toward history within the 
social studies area itself. 

C . Clio in the Classroom 

Most social studies innovation today is designed to promote the disci- 
plines --that is, emphasis is on teaching organizing concepts and intellectual 
processes as found in the various social sciences. In the name of the new pro- 
phet, Jerome Bruner, social studies educators are now developing courses in 
psychology, economics, anthropology, geography, history, etc. , all of which 
help students learn, or I should say "discover, " the processes of the respec- 
tive disciplines. For example, one no longer teaches students the conclusions 
at which historians have already arrived; rather one has the students go through 
the process by which historians arrive at conclusions. 1 The key word is how , 
not what. 

Why emphasize the how, rather than the what? There are several general 
answers v'hich are often given. First, in an age of exploding intellectual hori- 
zons, v/hen data can be compiled faster than men can interpret it, the problem 
of volume is obvious, and the related problem of making rational decisions 
based on a command of facts is equally obvious. Ours is a world of specializa- 
tion, we can no longer dream of knowing all that there is to know--not even 
within the confines of a single discipline. In short, we cannot teach content. 

A second reason why recent concern has been given to the how rather than the 
what is related to the political philosophy upon which our society rests, one 
tenet of which is that authority and choice arise from within each individual. In 
recent years we have tasted many of the evils that indoctrination has produced, 
and we have come to recognize that our political philosophy and educational 
practice have long been at odds. Historically the educational system grew from 
philosophical foundations quite antithetical to those of the Declaration of 
Independence- -early education rested on a trickle-down notion of authority and 
knowledge. This was true in practice, if not in theory. Most of us can no longer 
accept the idea of pouring truth into the child (perhaps the volume problem contri- 
buted to this change), and we now seek to make it possible for children to acquire 
a variety of skills and concepts which will allow them to make their own 
decisions. 

A third reason for the new approach is that it is supposed to be more moti- 
vational to learn "how" than it is to learn "what"; and perhaps a fourth is that the 



1 It is worth noting that historians and social studies educators have not 
simply "followed" Bruner; much of the initiative for the new approach has come 
from within the various areas. 
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whole process is supposed to be "transferable. " Many reasons could be added, 
and to some extent, in keeping with our existential proposition, such reasons 
should be considered to be causes as well, but this is not always the case. The 
first point which I mentioned in this respect is probably both cause and also 
reason: complexity and volume have encouraged us to re-examine our approach. 
The next three appear to be reasons more than causes: the new approach is 
supposedly more democratic, motivational, and transferrable. In thinking about 
the causes of the revolution, one should keep in mind some of the points which I 
have already made about the "falling out of love" phenomenon- -those points sug- 
gest some of the degree to which much c ’ the present revolution is in fact an 
irrational response to the challenges we face. 

By letting the student learn some of the general concepts and processes 
through which the social scientist approaches the mass of data with which he is 
confronted, the new social studies would thus let the student learn to organize 
what he perceives just as the social scientist does. The student would then be 
able to draw conclusions and make generalizations based on the data available 
to him. To put this in a nutshell, I quote Edwin Fenton: 

The structure of the social studies disciplines --their 
mode of inquiry if you prefer- -makes up the single 
most important criterion for the selection of content 
in the new social studies curricula. Only if a student 
knows how to inquire can he cope with the knowledge 
explosion. ^ 

If successful in its major objective, the new social studies will help the individ- 
ual move into the world and organize it with a conceptual frame and with certain 
skills, but not with the dangerous illusion that he somehow knows a given sub- 
ject or a content area. The assumption is that the data will change, but the 
organizing processes will prevail as a radar system in an ocean of complexity 
and volume. Students will thus be in a continual process of discovery. 

There is much merit in the new approach, and my purpose here will not be 
to discredit the positive aspects of what Fenton, Richard Brown, and others have 
been doing. There is one serious problem in the thinking of these men however, 
and in developing any social studies curriculum it should be taken into considera- 
tion. Accepting the idea that volume, complexity, and change constitute serious 
challenges to the traditional "teach the content" approach, and accepting the fact 
that we war.t individuals to be free to choose, rather than to be indoctrinated with 
preconceived choices, we might ask if the new approach is really an effective 
means for gaining our objectives. Which is to say, although we might accept 



1 "The New Social Studies, " The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Vol. 51, No. 317, 67. 
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the social criticism and the objectives of the new social studies thinking, we 
might question the procedures, the lesson plan. 1 

One of the best criticisms of the new social studies comes from Donald 
Oliver and James Shaver. ^ They point out that most problems and issues con- 
fronting the members of our society are not handled through disciplinary chan- 
nels, even though such channels might be of value in confronting important 
problems and issues; they point out that democratic decision making. In both 
the public and private sense of that phrase, nvolves the resolution of value 
conflict in a way which is not subject to the "processes" and "organizing 
concepts" of scientific disciplines. When, for example, "equal opportunity 
clashes with "property rights" the person making a decision must take his 
stand on matters of fact, value, and opinion, and the final choice is seldom 
determined by scholarly, disciplinary considerations. (This is not to suggest 
that they do not stress "disciplinary" thinking, for they do in the sense that 
one disciplines one's mind to handle issues of controversy in a particular way, 
according to a particular model. ) In their "public issues approach, they do 
not seek to discredit the social sciences; in fact they encourage the use of 
social science findings. However, they would maintain that the disciplines as 
such are needed only where students are being prepared to become disciplin- 
arians, and certainly not as part of their general education. Oliver and Shaver 
seek to establish a social studies, not a social science, curriculum. 

Where should the emphasis be in the socia l studie s approach? Oliver and 
Shaver call for a case study approach, based on important social issues, with 
special consideration for the rational thought process (as they construe it) 
which is necessary in making distinctions between facts, values, and opinions. 
With an emphasis on the how to think rather than the what, they are, like the 
new social studies advocates, concerned with the problem of volume and com- 
plexity; they do not, however, accept the new social studies proposals on how 
best to achieve rational thought in a democratic society. They stress a set of 
values, the most basic being "human dignity" - -which is purposefully vague- - 
and emphasize a process by which decisions entail a continual redefinition of 
said values. Thus conceptions of "private property" and "equal opportunity" 
might change over a period of years, depending on the particular case. The 



1 One of the issues here is related to the problem which educators have 
in figuring out just what is meant by "structure" and "process. " I speak to 
this issue in this paper only indirectly; that is by suggesting a way of thinking, 

a way of approaching the subject of history and the substance of history, which 
raises some doubts about the validity of the disciplinary approach. 

2 Teaching Public Issues in the High School (Boston: 1966). 
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most central value, "human dignity, ' is a constant in this system, as is a com- 
mitment to democratic political processes. 

I believe that this criticism of the new social studies is valid. Each of 
the positions just mentioned, however, has virtues v/hich the other lacks. The 
new social studies can offer a dimension that is lacking in the Oliver and Shaver 
approach. By the same token, the latter position compensates for some poten- 
tially serious shortcomings in the former. Where in the new social studies can 
we find an approach to public issues and problems of value conflict and choice 
like that which we find in the Oliver-Shaver position?; on the other hand, what 
better way might one have for developing an understanding of values than through 
a unit or course in anthropology? 

My basic criticism of both, however, is that they seem to lack a sophis- 
ticated understanding of the nature and potential utility of historical reconstruc- 
tion as an existential phenomenon. Each of the above reflects to some extent 
what I have herein discussed as an irrational reaction to events and circumstances 
which have dramatically shaken the century in which we live. Oliver and Shaver, 
and others who have developed case materials, have provided some of the neces- 
sary ingredients for helping students think historically. However, they have not 
provided the stimulus for helping students grasp themselves,^ define themselves, 
as historical agents. The more sophisticated approaches to "rational thinking 
recognize the importance of unique, causal sequences in historical unfolding, 
but they do not seem to recognize the importance of the agent's orientation in and 
toward those sequences. They do, of course, recognize the need to have the 
agent invest in the subject- -and thus they "doctor up the cases appropriately -- 
but this concern seldom touches on the kinds of issues we have raised in this re- 
port. In the following paragraphs (and to some extent in Part III), I will attempt 

to clarify this assertion. 

As already noted, in the new social studies the emphasis given history is 
primarily on the disciplinary aspects of the historian's craft, rather than on the 
inter-disciplinary nature of historical interpretation and involvement itself. 
Although there is much potential, within Fenton's approach, for exploring the 
kinds of issues which have been raised in this paper, there is little indication that 
those directing the revolution are concerned with the way in which present his- 
tory, including their own approach to "history, " can and should be grasped as part 
of the individuals historical unfolding. It is this grasp which is the goal of the 
prophetic narrator --it is this grasp which the new social studies people are unable 

and/or unwilling to discuss. 

Jerome Bruner has offered some stimulating direction for educators in 
many areas, but he sheds little light on the nature of historical narrative; indeed, 
from this vantage point, he obfuscates the educational issues. For example, 
while on the one hand he advocates an approach to history which would encourage 
students to arrive at their own historical interpretations, on the other hand he 
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speaks of the . . power of great organizing concepts. . . " and their abil- 
ity to” . . . predict or change the world in which we live. ” 1 Impucit in many 
of his statements m the idea that there are such things as organizing concepts, 
and that these are somehow good for people because they help people organize 
experience and the world. (This view, along with his general position on "struc- 
ture, " 2 are in no way contradictory to some of the most basic assumptions 
which have been made in this paper, although the emphasis on structure herein 
has been away from any disciplinary area per se. ) What ig troublesome in 
the Bruner approach, as reflected in the approaches of Fenton and those work- 
ing with the Amherst materials, is the extent to which it fails to recognize 
the difficulties of clumping "great organizing ideas" with their expectations for 
producing student-historians. These phenomena are not necessarily, or even 
probably, complimentary. It would seem that unless historical content were 
highly structured in advance--in which case the historians involved would struc- 
ture and organize for the students--the student-historian approach would be a 
rather inefficient means to gaining the insights which professional historians 
have struggled to develop, insights which would appear to be related to the best 
"organizing concepts" in the field (like those offered by C. Vann Woodward in 
the essay we have examined in this paper). What inevitably takes place, of 
course, is that the professionals select some area and some documents for the 
students to study, and then allow them to "make their own interpretation. " 

"History" for the new social studies people is construed as another social 
science. In a recent publication. New Frontiers in the Social Studies , John 
Gibson states clearly the theme which has captured the field: . . . there should 

be no gap between what has been referred to as the social studies in the schools 
and the social sciences in higher education. " With respect to history, Gibson 
explains: "if history is a process, use the historian's process in calling upon 
each new generation to reinterpret the past. " ^ Reading between the lines, one 
finds the implication here to be, as in Bruner's case, that each student will 
somehow be capable of becoming his own historian (through learning the histor- 
ian's "process"). 



In some respects every person must work out his own relationship with 
the world, past, present, and future, but this does not necessarily mean that 
each person can, or for that matter should, assume the task which Bruner and 
others suggest is appropriate. The Amherst type approach places the thorny 



1 On Knowing , Essays for the Left Hand (Cambridge: 1962), 82, 120. 
^ See The Process of Education (New York: 1963). 

^ Medford, Mass.: 1965 , 20, 25. 
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issues of construing or structuring history in the laps of the students. As far 
as teaching the historian's "p^’ocess" is concerned, this is a misleading enter- 
prise, since a great deal of pre- structuring takes place in the prior selection 
of areas, issues, and facts which are (in "hot house" fashion) made available 
to the students. But more importantly, the whole approach smacks of a narrow, 
social science view of the nature of historical inquiry- -there seems to be little 
concern with introducing students to the existential aspects of historical thought. 

This latter criticism can be applied generally to most of the work being 
done in the curriculum, Martin Mayer's survey. Social Studies in American 
Schools, reflects the present picture. From what Mayer writes, or fails to 
write, it appears that he is doing even less thinking than most on the problem 
of Clio's role in the social studies curriculum.! He lashes out at the position 
that "history" can in any way have predictive power. 2 but he fails to support 
his argument in any convincing manner; and further, his position on "prediction" 
seems to contradict that taken by Bruner whom he seems to admire a great deal 
as a general spokesman for curriculum progress. Miayer says almost nothing 
about the social function of the historian as narrator, and in this respect what 
he has found in the social studies along v/ith what he has looked for helps confirm 
the view that the existential aspect of historical inquiry is in a philosophico-histor- 
ical vacuum. 

Clio cannot be adequately cast in the scientific role of the disciplinarian, 
for in one important respect- -perhaps her most important respect- -she is in- 
volved in a nl-ii-disciplinary function. In producing syntheses which involve the 
historian's broad "dispositions toward the future, " Clio's subjective personality 
looms large. The emphasis on process and structure is as important to the 
historian as it is to the social scientist, but it takes more than a stretch of the 
imagination to make history into the kind of social science that would justify the 
present orientation among most social studies educators. It is my impression 
that Bruner and others have failed to comprehend the important non- objective 
dimension which shapes histoi ical reconstruction. As a consequence, advocates 
of the disciplinary approach have been willing to "give kids the facts" and let 
them become their own historians without giving careful consideration to what it 
means to think historically. 

Those who advocate the use of history as a means to critical and analytical 
thinking often fail to deal adequately with the existential dimension of historical 



! There is no reason why his should not be a rather shallow survey, of 
course, for it appears to be more of an educational travelogue than anything else. 

2 

Originally published as Where, When and Why: Social Studies in 
American Schools (NY: 1962). 
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thought and involvement. Much has been written about "history" as a means to 
"critical" or "rational" thinking, but little attention has been given to the poten- 
tiality contained in narrative as a shaping force in human behavior. 

In the Thirty First Year Book for the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Cartwright and Watson are firm on this question of history as a means 
to critical thinking. 

We are, of course, quite aware that we are not sug- 
gesting any original purpose for the 1961 Yearbook. 

Indeed, one of the strengths of the series through 
the years has been that "critical thinking" has appeared 
as a recurring theme. 1 

I am not sure what is meant by "critical thinking, " but I am quite certain that 
they are correct in claiming no original purpose. I am also certain about their 
lack of concern with historical narrative. 

By the same token, W. Burlie Brown, in his United States History: A 
Bridge to the World of Ideas, gives much attention to the problem of developing 
skills in the "cognitive domain, " but is relatively hazy in taking a stand for his- 
torical narrative per se--he simply does not involve himself with the kind of 
question raised in this paper, in spite of the fact that he offers a rather mean- 
ingful historical "framework, " through which students might be expected to de- 
velop a more vital sense of identification with the past. 

The 1964 Yearbook, "New Perspectives in World History, " is another 
example of the paucity of philosophico- historical involvement on the part of 
social studies educators with respect to the problem of historical narrative. 

For example, the most potentially relevant article in this respect, Engle's essay 
on "model building, " fails to spell out the assumptions and implications under- 
lying the model approach and also fails to generalize about the nature of curri- 
culum ideas which might be developed therefrom. ^ 

Each of these approaches reflects a concern for "critical thinking, " and, 
to some extent, each implies the social utility of historical interpretation, 
though this latter concern is seldom treated in systematic depth; indeed, it is 



1 William H. Cartwright and Richard L. Waton, Jr., "Interpreting and 
Teaching American History, " 3. 

2 Shirley Engle, ed., , 34th Yearbook for the National Council for 
Social Studies, 1964. 
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usually left in an intellectual limbo. Thus, in scaning the social studies field 
today, one finds Clio taking her place as one of the social sciences — occasion- 
ally to be used as a means for promoting critical or analytical thinking in 
non-disciplinary contexts (for example, Oliver and Shaver would use her in this 
way), but not accepted in her traditional role as a story-teller. 

During the twentieth century, many historians have utilized social science 
findings in their work, and the results have been positive. Much of what is 
written today is in fact more historical than what was written in yesteryear. 

Yet, in certain respects, the use of social science concepts and methods has 
subtly and silently and perhaps unintentionally, undermined certain assumptions 
about human reason, power, and progress which were central to our grand style 
predecessors. One of the fundamental concerns for every generation of histor- 
ians should be--as C. Vann Woodward has noted--to reinterpret the present in 
a manner which has relevance for their society. To some extent, the social 
sciences, reflecting as they do the fragmentation and compartmentalization of 
knowledge, have taken our attention away from a central challenge which related 
to this matter of reinterpretation r making possible for society a greater under- 
standing of the unique sequences of events and circumstances that determine its 
place in space and time. This challenge, with its burden and glory for the choices 
that it demands, has been too often ignored by historians and educators in our day. 

D. Istory vs. Hist ory- -The Dangers of I-It Thinking 

This latter remark calls for additional explanation. As a story-teller, 
what function does the historian have that the social scientist usually lacks? The 
answer, I think, is twofold: first he has the task of dealing with that which is 
unique, his fundamental concern is with irregularity rather than with regularity; 
second, he is concerned with the nature and relationship of events over long time 
spans. Present thinking about rational action and the role of the historian and 
educator in relation to that action must recognize that man's capacity to act 
rationally is directly related to his perceptual organization of spatial and temporal 
phenomena, and that this process requires continual reorientation involving sym- 
bolic interpretation of phenomena in unique causal relationships. A clearer way 
to make this point might be to imagine for a moment that we are watching Huntley- 
Brinkley, or some other thirty minute news broadcast. Our problem is how to 
make sense out of the news? Is there any way to place Vietnam, the Stock Market, 
Cape Kennedy, Urban Upheaval, and even television itself with its advertisements 
into some pattern or frame which will provide a basis for individual choice and 
action in relation to those phenomena? The disciplinary approach provides some 
guidance, for one can examine many problems and issues with the insights and 
categories supplied by psychology or sociology. Approaches involving "critical 
thinking" are also of some value to some individuals, depending on what might be 
meant by the term itself. But the problem of conceptual unity and meaningful 
socio-historical self- definition still go unsolved. The reason perhaps, is related 
to the fact that such approaches have yet to demonstrate their capacities to bring 
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order to a world of concrete and unique events and circumstances. To do this, 
the organizing principles must entail historical movement and change. People 
growing up all over this planet are clinging to, or struggling to find answers to 
questions of personal and collective identity; certainly there are millions who 
have not developed an urgency like the one implied in this discussion, but only 
the blind would venture to say that present historical trends are not in this 
direction. 

Formulas for critical thinking, or scientific analysis, as they are 
now being put forth, are, by themselves, no more sufficient for Americans than 
they are for the ’’masses" of South and Central America, or Russia, or South- 
east Asia. Scientific "tools" and processes, be they for the analysis of an eco- 
nomic cycle or for the analysis of racial hatred are not sufficient for the task 
we face. Ours is a task of dramatic historical import, and history must be 
grasped in this spirit. If Marxism has taken a great leap forward vis a vis the 
Western democracies, a good part of the reason is in the fact that the Marxist 
has consciously or unconsciously recognized that men live in a unique and dra- 
matic historical process. No historical construction in recent history, save 
perhaps the general goals of the Enlightenment as written into the literature 
surrounding the American and French Revolutions, has been more powerful in 
promoting historical consciousness, and consequently in promoting a rational 
grasp of and control over the events and circumstances of history.! It is diffi- 
cult for many of us to accept this fact, if not for ideological reasons, certainly 
because from a philosophical vantage point, it seems paradoxical that a philos- 
ophy of economic determinism should be responsible for promoting rational con- 
trol. But all is not neatly arranged to suit what we might want to believe about 
the nature of the human creature, and, as in the case of Calvinism, Marxism has 
promoted certain kinds of rational behavior because of, not in spite of, its creed. 
It provides its believers with an acute awareness of their historical place,- their 
place in relation to a unique unfolding of events and circumstances, and in-so- 
doing it promotes behavior that is undeniably powerful in the existential, prophe- 
tic sense. 

How ironical, that in our day the philosophy which holds that man does make 
a difference in the scales of history, the liberal democratic creed, seemingly is 
taking second place to a philosophy which preaches the insignificance of the indi- 
vidual (not the insignificance of the individual in the final victory of history, but 
the insignificance of the individual in the historical unfolding that supposedly will 
result in that victory). 



^ This is not to say that I believe that Marxism offers a more valid interpre- 
tation of the past then, say, most historians in our society, but it is to say that 
the interpretation offered by Marxism is a powerful one, and does have predic- 
tive power. 
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How does one explain this? Part of the answer, I think, is that an his- 
torical sense of awareness, an awareness of the unique drama of human exis- 
tence through time, is the sine qua non of rational involvement in the history 
of our day . Thus, more than any explicit statement about the rational control 
of man over nature, more than our capacity to mouth pretty phrases about our 
control over the future, what is fundamental seems to be a more basic experi- 
encing of one's presence in historical drama. 

1 have raised this issue in part to suggest what must be considered a 
serious question about the validity of the entire existential approach. How can 
one claim that mental constructions influence the course of history when one can 
plainly se"^ that constructions of a Marxist nature seem to have as much, if not 
more, power in changing men and history than those of liberal democracy? I 
will not try to wiggle away from the seriousness of this question, but I do want 
to make two points which support the general argument of this report: (1) that 
the power of Marxist historical construction is in fact proof of the point I have 
been making about the relation between historical consciousness and rational 
control, and further it is proof that the way one interprets oneself is important 
in how one behaves; and (2) that it is the failure of liberal-democracy to keep 
pace with Marxism in this respect that is one of the most important reasons for 
democracy's present frustration in attempting to shape the course of history 
through shaping man's consciousness. 

How does one account for the fact that Bancroft's children have seemingly 
lost faith in the unfolding of time? We have touched on many of the ingredients 
that go into an answer, but the most basic cannot be stated too often: there has 
been a falling out of love with history. To some extent this can be viewed in 
terms of the tendency we all have to seek security in the mythological mode of 
consciousness that is so often ready to seduce us--it is easy to assume that 
there are truths that do not live in human bodies and historical circumstances. 

(It is this kind of thinking for which we have condemned Bancroft, and yet 
today, perhaps more by omission than comission, we are often guilty ourselves. ) 

I have spoken of the existential power of Marxism, but I do not want to 
leave the reader with the wrong impression. What is frightening to me about 
Marxism is precisely the fact that so often the Marxists do act in a manner which 
reflects their interpretation of change, a manner characterized by violence and 
a lack of respect for each individual's life; on the other side of this coin, what is 
most appealing about the liberal democrat is that he often acts out his belief for 
peaceful progress and individual dignity. With respect to this latter point, it is 
not easy today to marshal evidence. I guess one would be on safe ground by 
pointing to what the American people might have done --especially in the imme- 
diate post-World War Two period when it would have been possible to use 
nuclear power to destroy that large segment d;f the world that was communist--, 
rather than to what we have done. With respect to the present scene, I am temp- 
ted to say that there is not much evidence to slip port my view that liberal 
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democracy is fulfilling its humane promise (I am thinking especially about for- 
eign affairs, although the domestic scene cannot be isolated in this respect). 

This, of course, is a sad commentary on what is happening today (or perhaps 
of my view of what is happening), but I cannot claim more than what the evidence 
suggests. 

Historical narrative is a means for extending control over one's environ- 
ment; it is a dimension of experience through which man has been able to trans- 
cend mythopoetic, pre-rational thought; it is a dimension which is critical for 
man today in his quest to locate himself in space and time. Man functions in 
society by sharing symbolic constructions with his fellow man. The words on 
this paper attest to this phenomenon. You read what I write, and we communi- 
cate to the extent that we share this symbolic reality. Furthermore, our shar- 
ing is a form of "investment" xhat points outward toward the world as well as 
inward toward the self. At times in human history certain symbolic construc- 
tions and systems have more power and influence in the affairs of men than at 
other times; and at times men seem to develop more systematic and integrated 
symbolic pictures of the world than at other times. Medieval men, for example, 
shared a construction of the world which gave unity and wholeness to all phenom- 
ena- -Christianity provided a world view which made self-definition a relatively 
simple matter. The identity problems of medieval men were much different 
from those which we have today. 

When the parts and pieces of reality seem to fit together nicely, we might 
say that men experience themselves and their world as a "whole" (as in Chris- 
tianity in its medieval context, or as in Marxism today, and to some extent in 
liberal democracy). Many men in our time find themselves in a world that seems 
fragmented and disintegrated, lacking in conceptual unity. Old symbolic construc- 
tions are being challenged and disrupted, symbolic forms no longer seem to fit, 
and men experience a loss of "wholeness" both in their personal lives and also 
in their understanding of the world. Investment in the world is inseparable from 
investment in self, and disruption in one is disruption in tht other. One way, of 
course, to deal with fragmentation and disunity is to accept it as the nature of 
the world, to say that disunity makes sense as disunity, and thus to find a sense 
of personal wholeness by construing the whole as fragmented. This approach, 
however, would seem antithetical to our basic assumptions about our capacity to 
shape the course of history. 

This loss in a sense of wholeness should not be interpreted as an evil 
phenomenon, for much that is built in man's future is dependent upon his ability 
to reject, and sometimes destroy, that which has given wholeness to his past. 
Thus, knowing fragmentation, grasping it in our time, can be the first step in 
exerting some rational influence over it. Many people today are confused and 
concerned about the relation between past and future, and therefore about their 
own values and goals j which, as I have so often stated in this paper, have been 
determined in a context characterized by historical modes of thinking. This is 




the kind of confusion which exists when one finds oneself in an unexpected 
environment, when expectations have been drowned in a swirl of uncertainty 
and change. As educators we should ask ourselves what democratic behavior 
means in relation to time -space conceptualizations that provide the very foun- 
dation for rational thought and action. To do this, we must analyse the situa- 
tion historically, and this is what I have attempted to do, at least in an out- 
line sketch. Within the unfolding of Western history, reason has developed 
hand in hand with an historical consciousness involving self -definition in rela- 
tively expanded conceptions of time and space. Because our society rests on 
such expanded time-space conceptualizations --for example, consider the bank- 
ing and investment systems- -a failure to conceive of oneself in said kinds of 
relationships to events and circumstances could perhaps result in a we^^kening 
of rational control over the environment . The development of modern Western 
society required time-space consciousness to an extent hardly evident in other 
historical periods and places; capitalism and the clock were inseparable bed- 
fellows, and scientific and technological advances proceeded hand in hand with 
an ability to make ever broader and ever finer distinctions between phenomena 
in temporal and spatial relations. The computer has moved ir to speed up the 
clock, and has perhaps disrupted the balance, but this is no mandate for forget- 
ting the nature of our system as one involving a particular kind of temporal and 
spatial investm.ent. 

There are powerful forces at work in our society which diminish the impor- 
tance of this kind of investment; most evident is that associated with modern 
advertising and its message to "buy now and pay later. " This may or may not 
be a step forward, depending on what criteria one uses in the judgment- -from 
an economic vantage point it is probably good that the Puritan Ethic has been 
weakened. The purpose here is not to discredit credit purchasing, nor is it to 
attack the larger issue of deficit spending which is in some ways the grandaddy 
of the credit card; the purpose is simply to suggest that there are forces at work 
which are telling men, in effect, "do not worry about tomorrow. " ^ Thus, along 



1 In this respect it is interesting that the present economic pressures for 
deficit spending have not been accompanied with an extended temporal awareness. 
Thus, even though deficit spending entails long term deficit investment, it has not 
contributed to any extended temporal awareness. In the past, on the other hand, 
certain kinds of deficit investment, in savings and stocks for example, have been 
accompanied by an extended temporal awareness. I am not prepared to do more 
than speculate on this phenomenon. The historical and psychological reasons for 
it are certainly beyond the scope of this study. My purpose here is simply to sug- 
gest that there is a relationship between economic investment and personal, his- 
torical investment, and that one cannot separate what is now happening in our 
economic lives from what is happening with respect to our more general political 
and social goals. r*erhaps one reason, then, for historical dis- investment is re- 
lated to the nature of economic change; on the other hand, historical failures and 

frustrations have n<^^ doubt stimulated and/or reinforced certain kinds of economic 
behavior. 
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with the negative experiences which many people have had with Clio herself, the 
socio-economic atmosphere of recent decades has been no small factor in contri- 
buting to an orientation in time of "simple location. " The subtle yet constant 
pressures of the socio-economic system have contributed to the process herein 
described as falling out of love with history. 

Social studies educators are consciously or unconsciously aware of the 
kinds of problems that have been raised in this paper. Their concern with 
"structure" and "process" is an affirmation of this fact- -modern man is experi- 
encing fragmentation in his definition of reality, including himself as part thereof, 
and for this reason he is obsessed with issues like those we associate with 
"structure" and "process, " "Structurelessness* and processlessness are the 
other side of this intellectual coin. Some critics argue that there is nothing new 
in this situation; that man has always experienced structurelessness and frag- 
mentation as part of his being--hence man's eternal concern with "the fall" in 
one form or another, and likewise his search for atonement (at-one-ment). This 
position has some validity, but only to a point. What is unique about our situa- 
tion is that rational action arose historically in a process that entailed a parti- 
cular kind of historical consciousness. Our scientific roots extend back to the 
natural law of the Greeks, but also to the moral law of the Hebrews. From the 
former Western man acquired much of his capacity to abstract in the best, scien- 
tific sense: but from the latter he gained his sense of existing in unique and 
changing temporal sequences, and we must not forget the importance of Hebraic 
historical consciousness as one leg upon which the Enlightenment rested. In 
many respects, science has denied that which has given it power and life: the 
historical consciousness that broadened man's grasp of events and circumstances 
through time and across space. 

In recent years, the falling out of love phenomenon has led some to be- 
lieve that scientific thinking can be divorced from the historical dimension of 
existence. Within the social studies area, the phenomenon has blinded intelligent 
men to the function which historical consciousness has in contributing to rational 
thought and action. I am speaking about a general picture, a climate of thinking, 
a matter of emphasis and attitude, and there are certainly some important excep- 
tions to be recognized. For example, more than any other social science, anthro- 
pology recognizes the importance of man's historical setting. I think, however, 
that as a general rule social studies education has failed to stimulate historical 
thinking, and one reason for this failure is that educators have not recognized the 
importance of the historical mode of thinking; what this boils down to is that many 
educators do not themselves think historically. 

To think and act rationally one must construe oneself in relation to that 
which is not, in relation to a future that is non-existent, but which nciust be de- 
rived from that which has been. A noted psychologist has noted that ". . .the 
possession of long-range goals, regarded as central to one's personal existence, 
distinguishes the human being from the animal, the adult from the child, and in 
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many cases the healthy personality from the sick. " This statement is mis- 
leadirg to the extent that it might convey the idea that human personality has 
always been and always will be saturated with long-range goals. It is an 
assumption of this paper that man might not have such goals, and yet might be 
quite healthy, providing his socio-historical context (not "historical" in terms 
of his grasp of reality) is such that an orientation of simple location is not 
destructive to his being. This would be the case in societies which are tied to 
the cycle of the seasons. On the other hand, in a society like ours, where goals 
have been and still are inseparable from institutions that demand extended tem- 
poral consciousness, any disengagement with extended historical consciousness 
could be dangerous. From Sartre's vantage point, such goals require that man 
project himself; from Ortega's, they require that man "auto fabric ate" himself. 

The orientation demands faith, and the projecting demands risk, for rational 
action always will imply "roads not taken, " and roads not taken will imply a 
sense of the unknown. 

One dimension of the problem which we have not considered is the extent 
to which the present falling out of love is actually the first step in a new love 
affair with history, one that will involve new investments in a new world. It 
may well be that the historian of the future will look back and view our age as 
one of transition from nationalism to transnationalism; that is, an age which 
gave birth to the ancient dream of one world and one body. This likelihood, of 
course, depends upon the way we define ourselves now ! It may well be, as the 
communists point out, that there are "iron laws" controlling history, and that 
man's actions are of no consequence; or perhaps it might be that when compared 
with the giant forces at work one little voice is no more than a piddle in the 
ocean when it comes to changing the tide of history. On the other hand, if we 
accept either of these kinds of determinism, we might resign ourselves to some 
kind of withdrawal from action, and in the act of withdrawal we might in fact 
help make "iron laws" come true. The events of recent years make me think 
that people, especially the young, are striving to invest themselves anew. It 
is this striving that made John F. Kennedy's death such a tragedy. Kennedy 
grasped the fact of his own historical meaning in this respect; he refused to 
believe that he made no difference. 

In this paper there is a concern for the utility of history; but it is dan- 
gerous to conceive of the existential approach strictly in terms of using his- 
tory, for although it does entail this, it goes beyond it. To speak about that which 
is completely new, especially in glancing toward the unknown, one must offer an 
investment in self and world that combines the abstract with the real. To move 
beyond any point, one confirms that which one moves beyond, and in this sense, 
the power of the creator, the agent, entails a willingness to leap from the con- 
crete into the abstract, a willingness to risk entering nothingness through faith. 




1 Allport, Becoming, 51. 
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This conception of the historical agent alludes not simply to a man who uses 
information about the past, not simply to the past as a guide to the future, but 
rather to an orientation toward space and time, in space and time, which pro- 
vides man with the courage to act in spite of his awareness that the substance 
of creation is nothingness, the empty future. 

Rational thought and action have rested to a large extent on man's ability 
to "stand apart, " and "look at" himself and his world, but there is a danger in 
construing rationality strictly in terms of objectivity. The virtues of objective 
analysis are also potential vices. Eliot's Prufrock personified this problem when 
he noted that "in a minute there is time for decisions and revisions which a min- 
ute will reverse. " Nowhere is this danger more obvious than in the teaching of 
history today. We tend to emphasize the idea of an "l" acting on an "it, " the idea 
of a creature who "studies history. " For the most part we present historical 
facts as "its, " and students are told to use the "its" in one of many different ways. 
What can happen, and what is happening, I believe, is that the student develops 
an orientation toward history as an observer, rather than a participant. The 
present approach to the subject, reflected in phrases like "l study history, " or 
"the study of history, " gives the impression that the individual is spectator 
rather than agent. What is needed, along with a good deal of fresh thinking on 
the entire subject, is a change in terminology- - his tory should be called JLstory 
or My story; and these changes in terminology should be instituted for the student 
at a very early age. 

This last statement is not made with tongue in cheek, for to the extent 
that we recognize an almost animistic orientation in the behavior of the young 
human being, and to the extent that we recognize our own freedom and responsi- 
bility to shape tha': orientation, we must rationally choose those symbols to 
which we expose the child in our socializing task. I can remember quite clearly 
my sixth grade history class, which was taught by a wonderful old New Hamp- 
shire gentleman whose history stories quite clearly reflected every personal 
opinion which he held. We used to make a big deal about calling our history 
class " his - story" class, somehow sensing the extreme subjectivity of his views. 
My purpose in relating this story is by no means to try to prove that all children 
grasp history as his- story, or even that as a sixth grader my view reflected 
the kind of subject -object orientation referred to in the above. I would like to 
suggest, however, that my first attempts to abstract about the nature of history 
were greatly influenced by the nature of the symbol itself, and that under dif- 
ferent circumstances, with different teachers, and with different symbols used 
to designate man's past experiences, my own development with respect to learn- 
ing how to think historically would have been quite different. 

Perhaps it would be easier to illustrate this point about the power of sym- 
bols by looking at another kind of example. In our society the Negro is con- 
stantly reminded of his "inferiority" in a number of ways directly related to the 
use of words like "black" and "white" to describe various phenomena that are 
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supposedly, and respectively, "evil" and "good. " Thus the small Negro child 
learns that the wolf is usually black, and that good sheep are white: he learns 
all too soon that bad men are convicted for blackmail and that the President lives 
in the White House; he learns that brides wear white dresses and that dead men 
are surrounded by blackness; and he might even learn that God helped create his 
world by bringing light (white) to the dark (black) planet. This matter- -the good/ 
evil association with white /black- -is by no means simply explained. But what- 
ever an explanation might entail, we know that all children and most adults are 
subject to irrational and unconscious associations that are directly related to the 
use and abuse of symbols. 

The social studies educator must grasp this matter in his attempt to pro- 
mote rational, historical thinking. The way we present the past to little ones 
has much to do with their later capacity to grasp themselves as agents in the 
unfolding of time. 

If we can understand that history is not something out there, but something 
in which we define ourselves, something which makes us, and in turn which we 
make; if we can accept and understand this, then we must be distrought by the 
treatment which Clio is getting in the social studies field today. The issue, I 
believe, is a spiritual one to the extent that it involves an orientation of man to- 
ward the substance of his being, toward what Tillich has termed the "ground of 
being ." Western man must be willing to project (invest himself) in the face of 
potential non-being, both in the personal and also in the social sense of that term. 
This is an historical issue, and one that can only be understood through grasping 
it historically. Falling out of love with history can be construed as a blessing 
for our age, but only if we are willing to transcend what it makes us, only if we 
are willing to overcome its potential evils through confirming them. Prophetic 
narrative is, among other things, a cultural couch for collective psychoanalysis: 
"the new in history always comes. . . only in the moment when the old becomes 
visible as old and tragic and dying, ... 1 

Educators in the social studies area would benefit from taking another look 
at the present revolution and asking themselves some historical questions about 
its nature. The histori;an, through narrative, is one thinker continually con- 
cerned with long temporal sequences. His function should be the subject of cri- 
tical examination, especially at a time when values and ideals are in a state of 
great change. 

Falling out of love has its advantages along with its disadvantages. As old 
loves fade opportunities arise to create anew. If, for example, the kind of invest- 
ment which many Americans (and Westerners) made in nationalism in the past is 



^ Paul Tillich, Shak ing of the Founda tions , (NY: 1948), 183. 
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no longer such a binding force, new investment opportunities are perhaps 
staring us in the face. What is frightening is that many of those people in our 
society who are fully aware, at least intellectually, of such opportunities are 
apparently unwilling or unable to make the investment, to take the risk, that 
is necessary for constructive historical involvement. Present attitudes and 
orientations toward history among social studies educators and historians might 
indeed be contributing factors to this phenomenon. 

When one asks "what is the future of man?" one is confirming the rational- 
scientific orientation with respect to the nature and meaning of history; that is, 
one is entering history with a question that might help bring control and order 
to the process itself. By the same token, however, one might well imply (with 
that question) that man is apart from the process, a witness to it, an observer, 
for "what" implies something already established, something to be discovered, 
rather than something to be invented or created. It is at this point that one 
must take care, for although the "scientific, " objective orientation toward the 
world has indeed been man’s greatest asset in learning how to act on his world 
and change it in directions which reflect rational choice, we know that thought, 
as one determinant, cannot be removed from the process of change. On this 
point, the existential notion is important, for in its emphasis of the self-ful- 
filling phenomenon it stresses the importance of thought and action as part of, 
rather than a-part from, historical change. 

In the next section of this paper we will consider one way of approaching 
the study of history which reflects a concern for man as an agent in history. 
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Part III- -Curriculum 



Introduction: 

It is now time to discuss the rationale and the criticism in relation to cur- 
riculum developmient, and more specifically in relation to a piece of curriculum 
on which I have been working for the past several years, a senior level course, 
entitled "identity and Democracy. " Along with a brief description and discussion 
of this course, I will examine somie issues and problems that are closely related 
to the course. In this latter respect, I want to give special attention to some of 
the ways in which the Identity and Democracy framework might be utilized by 
those working with minority groups in American society, like the Negroes and 
the Indians; and I also want to discuss the problem of how one justifies teaching 
any historical construction within the context of a democratic society. 

One of the general difficulties which will become apparent in this section 
of the paper is related to the fact that the rationale and the criticism, are di^^ected 
at a very general educational issue, the nature and utility of historical narrative, 
or more broadly, historical consciousness. Thus, in attempting to zero in on a 
particular piece of curriculum, we will sacrifice some of the general perspec- 
tive which was crucial to the first two parts of the report. There are advantages 
as well as disadvantages in this task. In anj^ event, the reader should keep in 
mind the fact that the Identity and Democracy curriculum! is but one of many pos- 
sible ways- -many of them outside of the formal, educational systemi--in v/hich 
one might attemipt to promote historical consciousness. 

Another general difficulty that arises in this section of the paper is related 
to the fact that I have taught the piece of curriculum, in various ways, and under 
differing circumstances. Therefore, in discussing the curriculum I will to some 
extent be discussing several courses. Most of the course description and mater- 
ials which appear here and in the appendix are designed for college -prep senior 
high school students. Some of the ideas and materials have been used in a single 
unit at Brookline High School, in Brookline, Massachusetts; and somie of the cur- 
riculumi has been taught in the Harvard Graduate School of Education's teacher 
training program! (the Harvard -Newton Sumjmier Program); at present, I am team^- 
teaching the identity course with Mr. John Huie at St. Mark's School of Texas. 

Our students are highly motivated and intelligent, therefore much of the discus- 
sion in this section of the paper will reflect a concern for the "advanced" student. 

A. The Little Ones 



One's sense of social and historical reality is influenced greatly by what one 
hears, sees, and otherwise senses in one's early years. It would be naive for us 
to assume that we, the secondary school teachers, could somehow provide the 
program, not to mention the course, for shaping a child's developmient in terms 
of his knowledge, skills, and attitudes toward the world. In our attempts to 
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change the child’s view of self and society, we must recognize that ours is a 
role akin to that of a tugboat pulling an iceberg. The schools are not the only, 
or even the most imiportant influence which society uses in shaping the individ- 
ual's growth and development- -the family, thet.v. , the peergroup, etc., are 
all significant, and perhaps more powerful, in this respect. Also, more than 
words and phrases, non- rational and irrational exchanges involving the child's 
sense of personal worth and potentiality are crucial to his development. The 
way the mother holds the child--even before giving birth--helps establish an 
orientation toward reality which cannot be taken lightly by the social technition. 
We know too that even the slightest deficiencies in diet are crucial to a person's 
intellectual and physical developmient. Thus, non-rational phenomena, so im- 
portant to later behavior, are especially important shaping forces in the early 
mionths and years of life. Furthermore, within the educational setting itself, 
the lower grades probably exert a much greater influence on the child's over- 
all developmient than do the miiddle and upper grades, at least in providing the 
foundation for later social interaction. 

One of the most pressing problems in curriculum development, and one 
that receives surprisingly little attention (at least in the social studies area), 
is that which involves the "mythological base" which is "taught" in the lower 
grades. Stories, fictional and otherwise, enter into a person's framie of refer- 
ence, one's mind set, shaping an orientation toward the world. Like other 
stories, historical narrative is imiportant in this respect, but it is difficult to 
know to what extent the child, or at what point the child, is able to think 
historically. 

At an earlier point in this report we examiined mythological and historical 
orientations. The distinction which was made at that point was in fact too dis- 
tinct, and like mLOst distinctions, it served one purpose, but ill- served another, 
the one we are now exploring. We are all, of course, engaged much of the timie 
in thought processes that can be termed mythological as we have defined that 
term; by the same token, miost of us think historically a good deal of the time. 
Historical thinking did not develop apart from mythological thinking, nor did it 
completely replace that mode, rather, it developed through symbolically stretch- 
ing myths over great spans of time, and then gradually becoming more concerned 
with the time change than with the unchanging myth. To some extent I would 
agree with Freud's notion that the child relives the history of the race. Without 
taking too seriously many of Freud's ideas on this subject, one can see how 
children advance through stages that are closely related to what we have discus- 
sed as the animdstic and miythological m.odes. It seems to me that one objective 
of education in our time is to help individuals stretch their minds in substituting 
historical for mythological explanation. ^ 



1 Jean Piaget has written much on this phenomenon in childhood develop- 
ment. At this point in m.y research, however, I am not prepared to deal with 
his work as it bears on the concern for developing historical thinking. 
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And yet in certain respects it would be foolish to advocate the end of myth- 
ology, even if it were possible to achieve such an end. There are myths which 
have emerged historically which seem to enhance the development of historical 
consciousness. One such myth, for example, is that which is suggested by the 
term "free individual. " Another such m.yth is that related to Progress, and 
man's power to control his world. Such views, I believe, often reflect a deep 
personal investment in what is understood to be essential truths, and to some 
degree these truths require neither past nor future in the sense that we have 
mentioned those terms in relation to historical consciousness. When a senior 
high school student, taking an American government course, is asked to define 
"individual rights, " or is asked to explore the relations between the American 
nation and other nations of our world, that student draws upon a reservoir of 
ideas, concepts, and attitudes which can be partially explained by his mytholo- 
gical foundation. When the student hears the term "American" or "nation, " or 
"individual, " he already has an orientation toward the term, and although his 
frame of reference might be fuzzy, full of contradictions, and fcr the most part 
unconscious, nevertheless, he has acquired an orientation which sets the limits 
in which he can be expected to operate. He probably assumes, for example, 
that "nation" is a desirable ( and perhaps the only) form of political sovereignty; 
he has, no doubt, been indoctrinated with the concept of nation as the sine qua 
non of socio-political organization. To say that this is part of a mythological 
foundation is not to imply that there is something wrong with it, or that the 
nation is not a very real and important source of socio-political organization, 
or that indoctrination has been systematic and evil; it is simply to assert that 
the individual's orientation toward "nation, " and toward himself as an investor 
in "nation, " is fundamentally irrational and often unconscious --mythological 
orientation permeates, and is often the "cement" for human society. Some 
scholars think that rational social analysis is itself dangerous to society pre- 
cisely because it challenges the irrational, mythological foundation. 



What is true of "nation" and "individual" is also true of "history. " What 
a child is taught and otherwise learns about himself in relation to the events and 
circumstances in history influences the way he will act toward and in history. 



One of the great metahistorians has correctly indicated that . . . it makes a 
great difference whether anyone lives under the constant impression that his 
life is an element in a far wider life-course. ... or conceives of himself as 
something rounded off and self-contained. "1 What needs to be added to this 
observation is that there is a fundamental difference between whether one con- 
ceives of oneself in an historical or in a mythological mode. The mythological 
mode is never far removed from our mental lives, and we must attempt to 
understand its place. To see it as a foundation for, or an element within, the 
historical mode is perhaps the best way of looking at it. Thus, while we might 
advocate substituting historical consciousness for mythological consciousness, 
it appears that there will always be an element of mythological consciousness. 



1 



Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (NY: 1962, abridged ed. ), 7. 



(It is possible, of course, that this statement is' itself related to my own re- 
luctance to "let go" of the mythological, and thereby an obstacle to a more com- 
plete historical orientation. ) 

We have begun this discussion of curriculum by stressing two considera- 
tions. Let us review these, and then move on: (1) The way a person defines 
himself in the world is greatly determined by his early experiences, and cur- 
riculum innovation designed strictly for the secondary school should recognize 
limitations based on this fact- -furthermore, the school is only one of many 
forces working on the child in this respect; and (2) the emphasis on historical 
thinking should reflect a concern for the mythological, to the extent that it 
might be an essential ingredient in historical consciousness, and is certainly 
an important shaping factor in its development. ^ 

B. Identity and Democracy 

Let us now look briefly at a course that has been designed in an attempt 
to provide students with a constructive sense of historical self-definition. ( I 
will attempt to explain what is meant by "a constructive sense of historical 
self-definition" as we progress through this essay. ) It should be kept in mind 
that in suggesting some possibilities for a new senior level social studies 
course, I am making a very small step in the direction of a more general objec- 
tive as spelled out in this rationale, which is to help individuals develop an his- 
torical and democratic view of reality. 

In attempting to promote historical thinking in the social studies area, 
there are three general considerations that I want to mention. First is the 
matter of sequential historical construction per se : the cause-effect arrange- 
ment of data that makes possible rational understanding in the context of West- 
ern society. (We have already spoken briefly about this consideration. ) The 
second consideration is the relationship between the individual and the narrative; 
that is, his orientation toward ( and within) the sequential construction. We have 
touched on this at several points, but will now discuss it in a little more detail 
in relation to curriculum miatters. And the third consideration is the issue of 
how one justifies teaching students to think historically; that is, how one can 
square this kind of manipulation with the basic tenets of a democratic faith. 

With respect to the first two considerations, it is quite possible that 



^ It is important that the reader keep in mind the way in which we have 
defined the terms in this report. For example, Northrop Frye uses the term myth 
in a slightly different way from that employed here. His reference, I believe, is 
to that aspect of reality which exists primarily in the imagination, and he correc- 
tly claims that mythological conceptions are absolutely essential to all civilization. 
See The Educated Imagination (Bloomington, 111. : 1964). 
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students might be exposed to an historical constructioiji which provides them 
with an opportunity to make rational decisions, but at the same time students 
might not care about making such decisions. For exaihple, a number of case 
studies involving important problems and issues in American life have been 
developed in recent years, and these studies are designed to provide students 
with a sequential, historical ordering of events and cirlpumstances. One can 
find cases about labor, race relations, big business, etc. , all of which offer 
an ordering of historical events and circumstances thatlhave helped determine 
the present nature of the particular issue under considelration. These cases 
provide some basis for helping students to think and act rationally ( histori- 
cally ), but they often do not stimulate such behavior. It is this latter concern 
which is central to the identity curriculum. 

i 

Rational thought and behavior require a s^nse of personal investment 
in history. Many people in our society today do not have the kind of historical 
orientation which would permit themi to act rationally; many others have been 
exposed to historical construction that helps them view events and circum- 
stances historically, but they often seem to avoid an intei’p rotation of self as 
agent with respect to such events and circumstances. To the extent that this 
is a valid assessment of present behavior, there is an obvious irony here: 
some men feel helpless at the historical moment when they seemingly have the 
greatest potential control over their world. | 

I am not speaking here of those segments of American society which, 
for obvious reasons, have been deprived of the opportunitiLes to think rationally 
and historically (perhaps deprived in the first years of life). One could visit 
many inner city ghettoes and conclude that the raw information needed to relate 
oneself rationally to happenings in space and time is missing. I am referring 
here to privileged Americans, those who have had every opportunity to think 
of themselves as rational historical agents, and to act accordingly; those going 
to schools in Newton, Massachusetts, in Winnetka, Illinois, and in other areas 
where there is a premium on good education. I am referring to the ones who 
populate the most prestigious colleges and universities of our land; I am speak- 
ing here of the kind about whom Kenneth Keniston writes in his study of the 
"uncommitted. " 1 

Many of the best case study approaches are on target to the extent that 
they recognize the function of causal, historical sequences as necessary in the 
rational decision-making process; in this respect, they rest on a valid assump- 
tion, usually unstated, about the interrelatedness of historical thought and 
rational thinking in our society. What these approaches often fail to do, how- 
ever, is provide a narrative in which the individual can perceive himself as 
agent; that is, a context in which the "l" is understood as having a dynamic 
relatedness in the historical construction under consideration. 



1 The Uncommitted: Alienated Youth in American Society (New York: 1960) 
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I have attempted to deal with this problem by starting with one central 
"case study, " that of the individual taking the course. Utilizing identity con- 
cepts, the objective is to stimulate what I consider to be an all too often latent 
sense of existential involvement in the nature and direction of historical change. 

I use the term "latent" because it seems to me that in the earliest years of life 
most children in a democratic society ^ develop an existential orientation 
toward themselves and their world- -in a million ways children are encouraged 
to take control of themselves and their environment. (This might even be a 
universal consideration in looking at human behavior, but whatever its nsiture, 
it appears to be a reality in the training of children in our society. ) At the 
same time, however, our society discourages, also in a million ways, children 
from considering themselves as existentially involved in the nature and direc- 
tion of history. Our socializing institutions, including the family, the school, 
the church, and even the television (if we can call it an institution), are respon- 
sible for discouraging historical thought processes. The school, as already 
pointed out, very often approaches the "study of history" in a manner that makes 
it difficult to think of oneself as an historical agent. ^ 

The identity and democracy curriculum is designed to provide a frame- 
work, a content structure, that will help individuals define themselves as agents 
in the process of change, as agents in relation to themselves as part of that 
process of change. This kind of structuring is pursued by using the concept of 
identity, for this concept speaks directly to the psycho-social context of the 
adolescent (often a context of identity diffusion). It is also instructive in under- 
standing the collective behavior of peoples living in a world of violent and rapid 
change, a world of collective identity diffusion. 

The general concern is to help students more fully grasp themselves as 
part of the unique unfolding we think of as history. This necessitates their mov- 
ing beyond mythological constructions about man and his past and his future; it 
necessitates their rejecting much that is deep within them (and within their 
society), but, at the samxe time, it necessitates their affirming much that is deep 
within them. (Erik Erikson's appeal, with respect to these general concerns, 
should be self-evident: he is one social scientist, by no means the only one, who 
is able to clearly view personality development in relation to the historical mode. ) 
Using identity as a criterion for selecting and arranging historical data, the task 
is to symbolically construct a world that has a past and a future. Also, the task 
involves having the students view themselves as inextricably involved in the pro- 
cess of change. It is assumed that if successfully conveyed, an open-ended his- 
torical construction will help combat tendencies to construe the present as a 
phenomenon of simple location- -and on the positive side of this coin, it would 
promote rational thought and action. 



1 



See pages 62-71. 
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The following outline sketch suggests one of the ways that the content has 
been structured to achieve the suggested objectives. It will be followed by a 
discussion of another content structure which is designed for "less advanced" 
students. Few references will be made to source materials in this outline- - 
an outline of selected sources appears in the appendix. There are many appro- 
aches, aside from those we are about to examine, which might be equally, or 
more, effective. A friend has suggested that utilizing Eastern religious and 
historical data would be an effective means for exploring the Western sense of 
identity. This would certainly add a dimension which is missing here; however, 
to date I have been working with the following content framework: 

I. A presentation and examination of the course rationale. Students will get 
an exposure to the existential psychological assumption upon which the 
course is constructed. 

n. An examination of the central psychological concept, identity, and related 
concepts, including negative identity, identity crisis, identity diffusion, 
and a general understanding of Erikson's "stages of development. " In 
gaining understanding, students will not only examine the theory but also 
use it in examining several case studies and problems ( one can get some 
indication about this by looking at the discussion of materials which 
appears in the appendix). 

III. A post-hole examination of Western history, organized around the con- 
cept of an Enlightened (liberal democratic) world view: first stressing 
some of the determining factors in its historical development, and then 
emphasizing certain ideas, events, and circumstances which have chal- 
lenged and threatened that world view (and those holding it) in our time. 
The historical framework also contains a model for looking at some of 
the ways men respond when their identity is challenged, and this is direct- 
ly related to the challenges which confront those who define themselves in 
liberal democratic terms: 

(A) Identity (or lack of it) in primitive and ancient socie- 
ties; animism as a mode of self- definition. Students 
understand that all men do not define themselves as 
"individuals" the way that most of them do. 

(B) The religious sense of identity of the Hebrews- -stressing 
differences between the animistic and religious modes of 
self- definition. 

(C) Greek Philosophy- -those aspects which help establish a 
basis for a natural-law, scientific mode of thinking. 

(D) St. Augustine and the Medieval, Christian worldview. The 
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concern here is to help students see the way in which 
both the Greek and also the Hebrew influences helped 
shape Western thought ( and thus Western identity), 
especially through the thinking of Augustine. 

(E) The Transition to Modernism-- "individuation" (as Fromm 
uses that term) and secularization. A look at certain 
aspects of the Renaissance, Reformation, and then the 
Enlightenment, emphasizing the rise of the middle class 
and its influence on the development of that kind of world 
view we refer to as Enlightened. An Enlightened iden- 
tity model is developed, and certain elements of this model 
are stressed: reason, individualism, progress, and natural- 
lawfullness are among the central characteristics of the 
Enlightened sense of identity (nationalism is soon added to 
this core, but with important qualifications). In this sec- 
tion of the unit, emphasis is also given to man's expanding 
organization of space and time, and the relationship here 
between his ideas and his control of the environment. 

(Reason, and the scientific thought of this era are viewed 
both in terms of the Greek and also in terms of the August - 
inian influences on Western thought- -the point being that 
rational thinking is related to a particular kind of historical 
self-awareness. ) 

(F) Challenges to the Enlightened faith in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries: 

(1) Men and ideas, including Marx, Darwin, Freud, 
and Einstein. 

(2) Events and circumstances, including urban-indus- 
trialism, war, revolution, depression, political 
extremism, technological innovation (especially in 
commimication, transportation, and weaponry), 
poverty, etc. 

(G) Responses to these challenges, emphasizing the way in which 
self- definition becomes a major problem and challenge in its 
own right: 

(1) Psychological and social upheaval, including forms 
of withdrawal and escape (joining extremist groups, 
becoming one of the "uncommitted, " engaging in 
various forms of "intoxication, " etc. ) 
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(2) Reinterpretation- -attempts at finding ways of inter- 
preting the basic tenets of the Enlightened faith in 
the present context. Emphasis here is on what indi- 
viduals are thinking about themselves, and their world; 
implications with respect to political, religious, social, 
etc. , phenomena are many --perhaps a look at Kennedy's 
"New Frontier, " at Paul Goodmian's views on education, 
at some of the Existentialists, and at Beatlistic behavior. 

One could lengthen this list by including new thinking in 
theology, economics, psychology, biology, etc. The 
course. Identity and Democracy, is also subject to 
examiination from this vantage point. All of this is tied 
to the attempts of men to salvage some or all of the 
basic articles in the Enlightened world-view, or to 
reinterpret the world in relation to the central article, 
the dignified individual. Emphasis is given to man's 
present position in relation to what he pro jects for the 
future. 

IV. A re-examination of the rationale and curriculum with reference to some 
of the obvious problems and weaknesses in the historical framework. 

(We will return to this aspect of the course a little later, when consider- 
ing the problem of justification. ) 

Thinking back to the existential proposition (that man is and becomes in 
relation to how he defines himself. . . ), one can see how the curriculum is 
designed to change behavior through changing self- definition. The hope is that 
such an approach promotes more rational action through helping individuals 
define themiselves in both psychological and historical terms as agents. Special 
care is taken to combat any tendency to construe psychology and history as dis- 
tinct spheres of reality, for it is the meshing of worlds that will hopefully coii- 
vey what is termed here a "constructive sense of historical self-definition. " 
Neither disciplinary structure nor critical thinking, as usually construed, pro- 
vides the kind of conceptual framework which can accomplish this goal; Clio 
offers promise, for, as stated time and again in this paper, if men are to move 
into the future with direction and hope, they must develop a conscious concern 
for goals and programs which take shape in relation to the unique unfolding of 
time, and v/hat is more, they must see themselves as having an investment in 
that unfolding. 

C. Wasps , Negroes and Indians 

One of the major criticisms that has been directed at this piece of curricu- 
lum in that it reflects an obvious middle class bias on two closely related counts: 
(1) it centers on liberal democratic ideas and ideals; and (2) it appears to "speak" 
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mainly to white, Anglo-Saxon Protestants (Wasps). I question the validity of 
this criticism, but I do not question the fact that the curriculum is saturated 
with many liberal dem.ocratic ideas and ideals. There are several good rea- 
sons why this is so. First, in looking at the rise of a great middle class 
society, one is bound to emphasize the importance of middle class values and 
ideals. Furthermore, it is assumed that there is much value in much, if not 
most, of our middle class heritage. The writing of this paper is itself an act 
which is motivated by expectations that the reader will share in a process that 
reflects some of the basic tenets of that heritage. The fact that on the one 
hand one is free to express ideas about what should be taught in the schools and 
on the other hand, others are free to criticize those ideas, and the fact that we 
might all assume that something good will develop from such dialogue, is the 
best, immediate evidence of the extent to which we accept certain basic assump- 
tions of a liberal democratic nature. Thus it is true that the curriculum is 
designed to promote a particular historical and philosophical orientation, and it 
is hoped that no apologies are necessary. On some m^atters the curriculum 
extends beyond the limits of traditional, liberal democratic assumptions. For 
example, it explicitly raises questions about the nation as the ultimate vehicle 
for political power and expression; it challenges traditional conceptions about 
natural law and natural rights; and it even attacks the notion that mian is a 
rational creature (especially in the unit on Freud). But this does not mean that 
the approach is not justifiable in the context of our society. We will return to 
this issue in a momient, but let us first look briefly at the second criticism that 
has been leveled at the curriculum; that it seems geared mainly to white, Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants. 

As is the case with the first criticism, this one is correct in the sense 
that it reflects a true observation of the curriculum. This is the case not because 
the course is designed to promote any particular group in the society but rather 
because it is designed for children who are mainly from a particular group. 

The curriculum grows out of, and is directed toward, individuals who have exper- 
ienced reality in ways that are accurately characterized by the term Wasp. Again, 
I make no apologies for this fact- -quite to the contrary, I am pleased with the 
curriculum to the extent that it has been geared for those students with whom I 
have been working. This does not rule out the possibility of making the curricu- 
lum. relevant for other segm^ents of the society. Not at all, and I am presently 
trying to rework the present course in ways which would make it potentially 
meaningful for two general groups within American society, Negroes and Indians. 

How might one employ the Identity and Democracy model in teaching min- 
ority segments of American society? In sketching an answer to this question, it 
should first be noted that there would be no significant alteration in the liberal 
democratic biases of the course. One of the objectives for the present curricu- 
lum is to promote an orientation toward the world which will increase an individ- 
ual's rational actions within the limits of our society, and the only qualification 
that might be made here with respect to the Negro would be to suggest that in 
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many instances one is not aiming at an increase in such action, but rather at an 
initiation. 

An identity curriculum for Negroes might begin with the basic psychologi- 
cal concepts. (In many respects this task would be easy to the extent that the 
Negro faces a unique and painful problem in defining himself in a white domin- 
ated culture, and he is vitally interested and acutely aware when it comes to 
matters of self-definition. ) A second step, quite different from the curriculum 
as now taught, might be to explore some of the African roots of the Negroes' 
heritage, using the all-too-few available sources on this subject and then 
examine some of the ways in which slavery impressed a new and tragic sense 
of identity on the Negro American. (This step is similar to the exploration of 
the Judeo -Christian tradition in the course as now taught- -instead of going to 
Europe for the historical foundations, one goes to Africa. ) At this point, it 
would be valuable to present a picture of the nineteenth century Wasps' world, 
especially his liberal -democratic faith, and throughout the remainder of the 
course one could deal with the Negroes' persistent attempts to attain that which 
his white brothers already possessed. 

Woven into the historical narrative would be the Negroes' general 
acceptance of the basic tenets of the "master culture. " It would be pointed out 
that the Negro, often when still literally in chains, "identified with" the domin- 
ant elements of a democratic dream. This general theme, the acceptance of 
the creed in .pite of slavery ( and because of slavery, too), would give special 
consideration to the various ways in which the Negro has been, and still is, 
responding to the challenges and threats which his society holds for him. There 
are many possibilities for translating such ideas into curriculum. One might 
take several historical models --like Booker T. Washington, DuBois, Garvey, 
etc. --and trace them into the present controversy about what means the Negro 
should use to achieve his rights. Thus one could make the identity ideas rele- 
vant by direct reference to options which a Negro has for defining himself in 
relation to his world. For example, looking at two extreme possibilities, a 
Negro can buy thousands of devices to help straighten his hair, lighten his skin, 

i. e. , make him more "white"; or he can accept his hair and color, and take 

•1 

pride in them.^ References to problems of self-concept in relation to immed- 
iate experiences could provide, especially with the historical dimension, a new 
awareness about important choices that are available to both the individual and 
also the group. 



1 One interesting and necessary point to consider is the extent to which 
all men seemingly engage in behavior that suggests a certain universality to 
the idea of changing one's physical being. (Ligucer skinned people, for example, 
spend long hours trying to darken themselves. ) 
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I will not attempt here to list specific sources and materials that might 
be used in teaching the identity course to Negroes. Suffice it to say that there 
are many exciting possibilities for the task. The problem would be to choose 
from an abundance of books, magazines, films, and community resources-- 
the problem would be partially solved by the immediate scene ( for example, 
picking up magazines from the local news stand, inviting speakers in, analysing 
one’s immediate family structure, etc. ). Questions of a direct, personal nature 
would serve the curriculum well. 

I am hesitant about advocating this curriculum for Negroes, for it is impor- 
tant that whites think twice before coming forth with the "answers" for the 
"Negro problem. " I do think, however, that the curriculum has constructive 
possibilities for helping Negroes better grasp their place in space and time, and 
this matter of spatial and temporal self-definition is acute, especially for the 
ghetto Negro. ^ I am aware that much of what has been written here is quite 
irrelevant to the extent that learning contexts for the Negro are most often radi- 
cally inferior to those of white Americans. 

Another group within our society that might benefit from a course of this 
nature is the American Indian. If I were to teach this curriculum to Indians, I 
would begin by offering the basic identity concepts, and then move into the past 
by considering some of the identity models that would be appropriate in looking 
at early American Indians. (Hopefully it would be possible to construct a model 
for the particular group of Indians with whom one were working. ) The next step 
would be to examine the tragic historical encounter between the Indians and the 
European explorers, settlers, and later the military representatives of the 
United States government. Special emphasis would go to an understanding of 
the white American's policy of extermination and incarceration, and the respon- 
ses of the Indian to the challenge of the "white man. " These responses could 
be categorized to suggest various ways in which men react when their lives 
(including their psychological lives ) are challenged and threatened. It appears 
to me that it would be difficult to find appropriate sources on this whole issue, 
especially since so much has been "covered up" (rationalized or repressed) by 
the society which has been responsible for the near genocide of the Indian; but 
there are good sources, and, as with the Negro curriculum, much could be done 
with the immediate context. 



^ For a very powerful self-analysis of an identity transition from the 
"simple location" of a ghetto life to the historical mindedness of a great cos- 
mopolitan leader, read Malcolm X's Autobiography (N.Y. : 1964). 
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D. Justification 



Time and again, especially in the social studies area, one confronts the 
problem of justifying one's ideas, attitudes, and values as they bear on the pro- 
blem of indoctrination. Sensitive teachers often function in fear of commiting 
the most sinful of sins in this respect, and as a consequence the^^- often assume 
that the only good teaching (and the only good textbook) is that which involves a 
variety of viewpoints on any given subject, or perhaps allows the student to draw 
all of his own conclusions. The way many social studies teachers approach this 
issue, and the way many other teachers approach (or fail to approach) the same 
issue, is very often the result of a superficial understanding of what constitutes 
indoctrination in a democratic society. In this part of the report I will suggest 
a way of looking at this perplexing problem which will hopefully minimize some 
of the unnecessary guilt feelings which so often plague those working in the 
social studies area. 

There are two general considerations which will arise in this section: the 
nature of the identity and democracy curriculum as it bears on the problem of 
indoctrination; and the extent to which the entire educational system presents a 
special problem in this respect. 

In Part I of this paper it was suggested that the existential proposition is a 
logical extension of democratic theory. In teaching students that they are their 
own authorities, that their choices help determine both their world and also them.- 
selves within that world, one is perhaps naive in the face of what we know about 
human life; on the other hand, there seem to be no other position that make sense 
without surrendering our notion of the democratic process. 

In Identity and Democracy, students are not only presented with a model 
that explicitly reinforces the liberal democratic notion about man's ability to 
make, and take responsibility for, the laws under which he lives, but also given 
a personality model which says, in effect, you make yourself, you are in a pro- 
cess of becoming, you are not- -as the orthodox Freudian might tell you- -com- 
pletely determined by what has gone before. This position can be viewed as a thinly 
veiled crusade for "the power of positive thinking, " or it might be just another 
case of "pop psych" (for those that like Time magazine's educational analyses), 
but the burden of proof must rest with the central concern, which is neither the 
critics nor the teachers, but rather the students who have been exposed to the 
curriculum. 

One of the strongest points of the piece of curriculum is the extent to which 
it encourages students to direct criticism at itself. That is, for example, stu- 
dents are asked to consider the extent to which the historical structuring is itseL 
an irrational response to events and circumstances in recent history; using 
Erikson's concepts about the ways in which "ideology" is appealing to those seeking 
to establish for themselves a personal sense of identity, students are thus asked to 
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examine the extent to which the historical framework (and even the identity con- 
cepts) constitutes an "ideological response' to the uncertainties of our age. The 
historical assumption here is that reason is something which has developed in his- 
tory, and can be used in an attempt to understand historical reality, including 
reason as part of that reality. Thus, students are encouraged to ask: To what 

extent are extended notions of spatial and temporal reality necessary to rational 
control?" In answering, or trying to answer, that question, they are engaged 
in an examination and evaluation of the course, and of their own thinking in rela 
tion to it. The bedrock faith from which the curriculum springs is evident in 
this process: in order to ask the question, or try to answer it, the student must 
grasp himself in an extended temporal context. Those students who are able to 
enter into this kind of dialogue are already acting on the faith which is fundamen- 
tal to historical thinking. Thus, the course is designed to work w^_ an orientation 
that already has somie manifestation in thought; it is designed to nourish the seeds 
of historical thinking which are within the student, to raise him to a new level of 
consciousness through choosing with him to participate in reason and in history. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the curriculum, necessitates both a choice and 
also an act of faith- -these cannot be separated--, and what is unique here is that 
the students are made consciousness of this fact. 

How is one justified in teaching this kind of orientation toward man and 
history?; who is to say that this interpretation of reality is valid? In dealing with 
these questions we should consider two things; first, the extent to which one is 
justified in teaching any kind of interpretation of reality, including those of the 
arts and the natural sciences; and second, the miore general issue, which is the 
problem of the "captive audience' in our educational system. 

One may or may not teach a child to think historically by simply presenting 
him with "the facts, " or perhaps with a dozen different interpretations of the facts. 
At first glance, however, this kind of approach would appear to be the most demo- 
cratic- -after all, we must not force our views of reality onto the child, we must 
let him learn to interpret for himself. This, of course, is a superficial approach 

to the issue. 

When one teaches the student five different interpretations of history, or 
no interpretation for that matter, one is in fact offering a particular kind of inter- 
pretation, a particular orientation toward reality, past and future. When I say o 
a student' "there are ten different ways to interpret the American Revolution, I 
am offering him my historiographical orientation. The same is true if I say there 
are fifty interpretations, or there are as many interpretations as there are inter- 
preters. By the same token, if I tell the student that history has no predictive 
power, or that history is a valuable means for critical thinking, I am giving the 
student my interpretation. Is it more democratic to teach the child the process 
through v^ich historians approach the past, then it is to teach the child the con- 
clusions at which historians have arrived? This is no easy question. If I say that 
everyone's interpretation is as valid as everyone else's, then am I suggesting that 
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my views are not, in fact, one interpretation and therefore not subject to the 
general rule? And if I start teaching the child how to think like the historian 
(presumably like the one(s) under whom I studied), ami I not, in fact, playing God 
in selecting the methodology of some historians over and above the methodology 
of others? (How certain can we be that one mxethodology is really better than 
another? --is Norman O. Brown really less acceptable than David Potter in this 
respect?) One could say that he is teaching the child relativity in the best, 
democratic sense, but is one willing to recognize the relativity of one's own 
views about relativity? For example, most of us would claim that Abraham 
Lincoln was a great leader with a broad democratic vision, but how many of us 
would teach our children his interpretation of history? 

I am raising these points in hopes of making the reader just as frustrated 
as I amx in attemipting to struggle with them. One thing should be clear: so long 
as one is fixated on the idea that offering students particular interpretations of 
reality is bad, then one is caught in a very painful dilemma, in fact, one may be 
paralyzed by the dilemma. This is not strictly an issue for the social studies 
curriculum --one could broaden the base of this discussion and perhaps produce 
even miore frustration. For examiple, who should decide what "subject areas" 
a child "takes?"; or, in fact, should the educational experience be chopped up 
into subjects? Our society "tells" the child in many ways that the world, his 
reality, can be viewed in dozens of different ways. While in school, the child 
learns how to read and write, and then he takes history, physics, biology, art, 
literature, etc. , and supposedly, after a successful encounter with each sub- 
ject, he is an educated person. Whether intended or not, each of these subject 
areas is often taught as if it were the interpretation of reality, and one effect, I 
suspect, is that the child "throws up his hands" (at least psychologically), and 
proclaims that it is all irrelevant to his life. The school fragments the child's 
world--there is much more emphasis on analysis than there is on synthesis. 

What justification can the school have for approaching reality in this manner? 

In attempting to answer this question, I want to suggest that: there is no 
ultimate resolution for the dilemma; It arises in a context of choice, and is 
seemingly necessary to that context. We live in a society which was established 
in an effort to provide for differences --the frustration is built into the democratic 
process. Thus, the problem of indoctrination cannot be separated from a more 
general consideration about the role of ideas in a democratic society. I have 
implied that democracy rests on a process. Let us consider this process for a 
moment. ~ 

The democratic system which we have developed has as its objective the 
preservation of a process. Those who established the system from which modern 
democracy has emerged were themselves much confused over the problem of how 
to create unity and stability without sacrificing pluralism and individualism- -they 
sought to solve this problem by establishing a system, but this was a matter of mis- 
placed emphasis. Madisonian's plan was an elaborate system of checks, balances. 
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and separations of power- -he assumed that human rights would be preserved 
and democratic progress insured when competing interests (ideological as well 
as economic) were channelized within a system of legal devices designed to 
crush, or "filter out, " all "factions. " Thus, from, the very beginning, the 
notion of a systemi balancing off or filtering out ideas has been a part of the 
Am.erican conception of how democratic society should operate. 1 



The proverbial "every schoolboy" will tell us that the Constitutional system 
was quite successful, but the schoolboy is not entirely correct. Most political 
scientists admit that demiocracy has progressed within the limits established by 
Constitutional devices, but often the progress resulted despite, not because of, 
the filtration system. E. E. Schattschneider points out that the major source 
of modern democracy has been a legal and theoretical "outlaw, " party politics: 
"The parties created democracy, or perhaps more accurately, modern demo- 
cracy is a by-product of party competition. " 2 system rested on a 

"colossal over-simplification" with respect to the potential role of conflicting 
and competing ideas in democratic society. "What never seems to have occurred 
to the authors of the Constitution. . . is that parties m.ight be used as beneficent 
instruments of popular government.^ Apparently Madison could not envisage the 
way in which a particular kind of interest group, the party, could be organized 
to promote and preserve, rather than endanger, the general welfare. As a con- 
sequence his system was designed to restrict and control every kind of interest. 



The point here is that political theory and a system based thereupon were 
not the miajor factors contributing to the growth of modern democratic institu- 
tions- -if this were the case most Communist nations would be well on their way 
to political democracy--, it was the extralegal process of party competition which 
was the crucial determinant. Where major strides have been made in advancing 
modern democracy, it has been through a process of competition, where points 
of view have been organized and promoted to capture the votes of an electorate. 
Party competition rather than a system of legal devices stimulated, and still 
stimulates, the expansion of and service to an electoral base. Herein lies the 
fundamental difference between our democracy and, let us say, the "dem.ocracy" 
of Soviet Russia (or of the one party sections of this country for that matter). 

A very large percentage of the Russian electorate casts votes in every election- - 
the lack of competing parties accounts for the totalitarian nature of that society. 

(In spite of the first ten Amendments, our own system, breaks down where there 
is one party control. ) 



1 Federalist #10 is quite clear on this point. 
^ Party Government (NY: 1942), 4. 
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Within the Madisonian system there was never any effective filter set 
in operation — the struggle for power in the early national period erupted in 
party strife; Jefferson opened the way to that great evil, the faction, but, of 
course, the evil never materialized; the conflicting political factions interacted 
in a process which developed its own internal controls. The party was something 
that Madison could not understand. Party process forced those who sought power 
to appeal to an electoral base, and that base, it was soon discovered, could be 
expanded and perhaps captured. The Constitution provided the structure through 
which this process took shape, but it was the process, not the structure, which 
was the source of democratic progress. 

Far from filtering out ideas and programs, the American political pro- 
cess encourages major competing parties to develop and promote positions which 
will have appeal for the ever expanding electorate. In many instances the posi- 
tions taken by competing parties appear meaningless or perhaps insignificant- - 
in part this is the result of the common base to which each must appeal--, but 
on the other hand in times of social unrest and upheaval (as in 1932) the alterna- 
tives often reflect significant differences, and the electorate can then judge accord- 
ingly. 



It seems safe to conclude that democratic progress has not rested on ^ 
system which Madison envisaged as necessary to the preservation of individual 
dignity in an atmosphere of pluralism- -party process has been the bulwark of 
modern democracy. This process encouraged the formulation of competing 
ideas and programs, and completely ignored Madison's fears of same. 

As in the political realm, economic progress has been stimulated through 
the competition of various interests which were forced to organize and seek the 
"votes" of the citizenry. In the early national period several decades passed 
before autonomous and competitive interests were able to emerge as servants of 
the people. Early Americans were bothered by the charter and rightly so, for 
its special privileges were originally in the hands of the few; the charter was a 
source of monopoly, in many instances an "arm of the state. " It was the economic 
manifestation of faction in the Madisonian sense of that term. Gradually, however, 
and with the halting help of the Supreme Court, some Americans recognized that 
economic interests, no less than political ideas, could be checked by the public 
will so long as those interests were forced to compete in an open market of 

alternatives. 

Oversimplified as this discussion might be, it still seems reasonable to 
assert that this party phenomenon, in both the political and economic sectors of 
American life, has been a powerful determinant in the growth of modern democ- 
racy. Parties are not the frosting of democracy, they are the cake. 

How does this relate to the questions we have raised about indoctrination? 

It relates because it seems to me that within the realm of public education. 
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Americans have quite often, and unthinkingly, allowed the system to control the 
process , rather than vice versa , and the result is that we now have an educa- 
tional context in which students (and parents) are virtually forced to accept the 
notion of a captive audience. Starting with the average classroom, and from 
there moving through the system, one finds that most teachers are in control of 
captive audiences--they are guaranteed a certain number of pupils, five periods 
a day, five days a week; and the principal of the school in turn is guaranteed his 
captive audience, his teachers and students are fixed into their respective 
revolving slots; finally, the superintendent has an entire system under his con- 
trol, he makes decisions in conjunction with a group of elected officials, many 
of whom have never set foot in the schools for which they make their decisions. 
And thus, in a kaleidoscopic symphony, the system fulfills its filtering function 
— it kills the spirit of faction, it assures the community that no particular parties 
will dominate; indeed, it kills ideas, for ideas are dangerous in any totalitarian 
atmosphere. When controversy rears its ugly head, it is squashed by the devices 
that have been built into the system for precisely that purpose. 

It could be argued that teachers are free to move, that families are free 
to change neighborhoods, that citizens are free to choose new school committees, 
etc. , but how real are these freedoms? The basic problem, it seems, is that 
neither parents, students, nor teachers themselves are in strong positions for 
choosing between competing alternatives — the school, the classes, the day to day 
scheduling, the system works against democratic process. 



The typical teachers' meeting is a good example of how the system functions. 
Most teachers are justifiably fearful of creating controversy in front of their 
principal or superintendent or even department head. Thus, the school authorities 
exert power which, from a democratic viewpoint, can only be characterized as 
tyrannical. I recently heard of a superintendent who refused his teachers the 
privilege of assembling to discuss any ideas or problems without his being pre- 
sent (this reminds me of Winston Churchill's famous statement about the way 
dictators cringe when even a "little m^ouse of thought" creeps into the room). 
Theoretically, of course, the people have choice about those individuals and ideas 
which are affecting the lives of their children; but, where are the decisions made? 
How are they made? To assert that the school committee autom.atically creates 
some kind of indirect democracy is to insult the intelligence of most thoughtful 
people. 

- ^ 

Democracy rests in part on three ingredients: (1) popular consent, (2) alter- 
natives, and (3) the legal structure that can be employed to safeguard both. In 
American public education we have no consent or alternatives in the most basic 
sense of those terms, and thus in a very real sense we have a totalitarian system. 
In suggesting that democratic process is missing in American education, it is not 
my purpose to suggest that the party model for politics can be neatly applied to 
the educational sector; it is to suggest, however, that when basic questions arise 
about education, there are few real choices open to American citizens. 
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Thomas Jefferson viewed formal education as the sine qua non of a free 
society; he noted that "if a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and never will be. " But Jefferson, with 
his deep faith in public education, never imagined anything like the compulsory 
system that exists in our society today, and he would no doubt be appalled at 
the extent to which formal education has become a fetish for many Americans. 

For Jefferson there was no stigma attached to a person who did not finish school, 
in fact, his proposals were devised to allow for "dropouts. " Today, the pres- 
sures exerted on youth to travel the long road through college, and even beyond, 
are frightening to put it mildly. It is possible that the pressures in this system 
are actually detremental to mental health. It often makes little difference 
whether a man knows much or little, he will be discriminated against in our 
society unless he has fulfilled the de facto obligations of the educational system. 
This point is worth noting not simply because of the rising suicide rate in the 
late adolescent age bracket, but also because it represents a fundamental chal- 
lenge to certain aspects of the philosophy upon which our society rests. When 
society starts telling its members that they must go to school for one third of 
their lives--which is not the same thing as telling them they should be educated, 
and we must keep this distinction in mind--, it is also telling them, something 
quite specific about how they must "pursue happiness"; in other words, when 
this happens, the society usurps one of the rights for which it was initially founded, 
to insure for each individual his natural rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. With the advent of compulsory education, this society has created for 
itself a problem, that of the captive audience. 

In an article entitled "Education and Community, " Donald Oliver and Fred 
Newmann have raised some interesting and provocative points which relate to 
this issue: 



In the end, public schools attained a virtual monopoly on the 
life of youth between ages six and sixteen. This development 
represents a clear shift in political philosophy. It signifies 
a blurring, if not total rejection, of the distinction between 
society and government, formerly so crucial to the American 
democrat; that is, it indicates a loss of faith in the ability of 
a pluralistic system of private associations to provide an 
education that would benefit both the individual and also his 
nation. 1 

Oliver and Newmann maintain that the educational system does not provide mean- 
ingful choices for the individual, that it reinforces a "great society" notion about 
what the good life should be, and that it fails to provide a context in which individ- 
uals can participate in a democratic community- -the task is to restore the "miss- 
ing community. " 






1 Harvard Educational Review (Vol. 37, winter 1967), 80. 
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The fact that the present system has a built-in problem with respect to how 
one justifies teaching one piece of curriculum over another, does not mean that 
there are no guidelines to be followed. Teaching the student how to read and 
write, and how to respect and communicate with others, are motherhood and 
apple pie objectives. On the other hand, the m.eans to these ends--for example, 
how one goes about teaching respect and communication- -are another matter, 
and it is pretty difficult to establish a correct, democratic way. Because the 
areas of choice are narrow, it is imiportant that anyone developing curriculum^ 
provides the public with a rationale for his proposals, and it is important that 
the rationale be subjected to intelligent criticism from, many different positions 
both inside and also outside the school system. It could be argued that as long 
as the audience is captured, perhaps some kind of multi- dimensional approach 
to curriculum objectives is most appropriate. Yet, there are dangers in this, and 
I have tried to indicate some of them in this report. For example, it is my feel- 
ing that the present system, with all of its subjects and grades, etc. , is detre- 
mental to the student’s developing an historical mode of consciousness. Thus, I 
might try to change the entire system in promoting my curriculum objectives. 
This, I think, does not increase the chances for indoctrination, it simply changes 
the nature of the indoctrination which, unfortunately, is built into the system. 

Hopefully the above paragraphs have demonstrated two quite different but 
closely related points bearing on the issue of indoctrination; (1) that the piece of 
curriculum under consideration here is designed to promote a democratic orien- 
tation in the student; and (2) that within the present educational system it is very 
difficult to justify any piece of curriculum, to the extent that the present system 
is characterized by the captive audience. 

E. Conclusion 



Dreams are never complete, and in the flow of history they continually 
require analysis and reinterpretation. If this does not happen, factors which 
once supported freedom and progress become the agents of stagnation and dis- 
truction. The human being has entered into creation with a capacity and a passion 
that distinguishes him from all other creatures on our planet. His ability to 
create is only matched by his ability to destroy. One suspects that even if human 
life were to cease, the processes of becoming would continue, perhaps here on 
earth, perhaps out there, or perhaps both here and out there as part of a greater 
whole. Who can pretend to know about such things? All we know is that something 
will be lost without man; and we know that man will be lost when he stops dreaming. 
Let us dream a future for man, and let us invest in that future with our capacity 
and our passion for creation. 

Consciousness is a living thing, yet in many ways unborn; it is part of that 
becoming which eludes our every attempt to know it completely. When it falls 
heavy upon us, we sigh with Prufrock: do we dare disturb the universe? The 
answer, of course, is that we have no choice. We disturb the universe with every 
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fact of our being. There is no law that says that we must drown at the sound of 
our human voices (and no assurance that we will not). "Man is a rope, tied 
between beast and overman- -a rope over an abyss. A dangerous across, a 
dangerous on-the-way, a dangerous looking-back, a dangerous shuddering and 
stopping. " What has happened to the wisdom^ of that madman, Nietzsche? "What 
is great in man is that he is a bridge and not an end: what can be loved in man is 
that he is an overture and a going under. " 1 Thoughts are the stuff from which 
ropes are constructed; thoughts are the stuff from which bridges are built; let us 
join hands in a new affirmation of consciousness. 

I am aware that as I express these thoughts, humanity continues to tear 
at its own living body, and, as in tim.es past, ours is a bleeding and broken body. 

I am also aware that mxuch of the blood that pours from our wounds is let in the 
name of freedomx. We are told that we must kill because we must preserve free- 
dom. The danger here, and a danger throughout this report, is perhaps that man 
sometimes develops too much optimism about his capacity to miake the world and 
make himself- -one cannot deny that many of those who are most willing to sacri- 
fice themselves and the world in a holy cause are optimistically, historically 
minded. Optimism about man's historical potential can easily develop into a 
crusade which sacrifices its ends in its m.eans. 

If we accept a definition of sanity in term.s of man's striving to promote con- 
ditions in which freedom and health are everyday realities, then we must conclude 
that in many respects today's world is an asylum for the insane. The reasons 
for this condition are many and varied. An overly optimistic mankind, the flower- 
ing of the Enlightenm.ent, is one element in this tragedy. But lest we over-react, 
we should consider other factors as well. One of the most generally accepted 
explanations for the present insanity is that man's psychological progress has not 
kept pace with his technological progress. But whatever the explanation, the 
task seems to me to be quite clear: we must promote in ourselves and in others 
an orientation toward reality which, through rational calculation, will contribute 
to lifting man's psyche out of the mythological past and into the historical present. 
We must question the holy crusaders to find out just how much mythological por- 
ridge they are feeding us; and we must be conscious of our consciousness as a 
weapon in the cause, choosing our thinking, and coloring our consciousness with 
a respect for historical man. There has been progress --we could blow our col- 
lective brains out tomorrow morning and we could not alter this fact- -and part of 
this progress is our increasing awareness that we can choose the way in wnich 
will live, and the way in which we will die. To think historically, is to think 
tragically, so let us embrace death, and let us embrace that which is dying within 
us, within our society, and within our world. One cannot think historically without 
doing this. James Baldwin has written a beautiful description of man embracing 
the tragedy of life; he might well have been writing about man embracing that 
which is historical: 



1 Thus Spoke Zarathustra, in The Portable N ietzsche , Walter Kaufmann ed. 
(NY: 1954)^26-127 ~ 
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Life is tragic simply because the earth turns and 
the sun inexorably rises and sets, and one day, 
for each of us, the sun will go down for the last, 
last time. Perhaps the whole root of our trouble, 
the human trouble, is that we will sacrifice all the 
beauty of our lives, will imprison ourselves in 
totems, taboos, crosses, blood sacrifices, steeples, 
mosques, races, armies, flags, nations, in order 
to deny the fact of death, which in the only fact we 
have. It seems to me that one ought to rejoice in 
the f act of death- -ought to decide, indeed, to earn 
one's death by confronting with passion the conun- 
drum of life. One is responsible to life: It is the 
small beacon in that terrifying darkness from which 
we come and to which we shall return. 1 

This is not a mandate for mourning, however, for the clown has two faces, 
and while elevating life in the face of death, we must not forget how to laugh and 
sing and dance. We must choose play- -it is the only way- -we must resurrect 
the first little pig. This means that we must not be guilty of grimness. American 
education tends to be a very grim affair, and we educators have a habit of taking 
ourselves too seriously. Laughter is as important as knowledge to the healing 
of humanity's body, so let us play with life in our search for salvation. ^ 

One of the educator's tasks is to help individuals define themselves as crea- 
tive agents. The existential model calls for prophecy which is compatible with a 
democratic vision of man; it calls for interpretation of the present in relation to 
the past which in turn is based on conscious considerations about the future. 

Those who accept this model will resign themselves to a conception of history as 
a never ending process . No curriculum based on this model could ever be com- 
plete- -it is inconceivable to envisage existential history that does not change as 
events and circumstances change. 

As presented here, action is in part conditioned by the way one construes 
his circumstance; and this, in important respects, is influenced by one's orienta- 
tion in and toward historical change. Hopefully the educator-historian, to the 
extent that he identifies with this model, will enter history as a more creative agent. 



^ The Fire Next Time (NY: -1963), 105-106. 



See Konrad Lorenz's discussion on the need for both knowledge and also 
humor as means for human survival- -On Agression (NY: 1963), chapter fourteen, 
’’Avowal of Optimism. ” 
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APPENDIX 



The following are included in the appendix: 

- an introduction and an historical essay, entitled A Crisis 
in Self- definition, " which have been utilized in a senior 
level course which Mr. John Huie and I are now teaching 
at St. Mark's School of Texas (95-120) 

- a shorter essay, designed for a unit on the identity and 
democracy curriculum, that was taught in the Harvard- 
Newton Summer Program, 1967 (121-131) 

- a brief discussion of some of the materials and methods 
which have been utilized in teaching the course (132-137). 






A CRISIS IN SELF-DEFINITION 
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A Crisis in Self-definition 



Definition of a Problem.. Many intelligent critics think that if man works 
hard to find solutions to the many problems he has produced and inherited, nine 
chances out of ten mankind will be destroyed in the near future, perhaps within 
the next several decades . These same critics point out that if man does not 
work hard to solve the giant problems which confront him, the chances are ten 
out of ten that the end will come. 

The "bomb, " of course, is always high on the list of problems; but one 
also finds such things as national rivalry, economic insecurity, population explo- 
sion, diminishing natural resources, etc. Some people even think that the insect 
population could perhaps one day engulf us; others claim that we will poison our- 
selves (as we are already starting to do in some of our huge urban centers); and 
more than a few people think that man might really want to destroy himself, that 
man's greatest problem might in fact be his own suicidal impulses, his desire to 
escape life. These latter critics ask some very pointed and interesting questions 
which are not easily answered: for example, if man really wants to live, why 

does he continue to develop weapons of destruction when both mathematical and 
historical probability indicate that such increas only increase chances for self- 
destruction?; why does man, at least the American m^an, spend nine -tenths of 
his defense budget on death machinery, and so little on positive programs to 
insure peace? --why, in fact is it so difficult for him to conceive of defense in 
constructive rather than destructive terms? (When one hears of defense one natur- 
ally thinks about guns, planes, bombs, and boats; why doesn't one think about 
houses, health, learning, and love?); why is it, for example, that so many people 
continue to sm^oke in spite of the fact that they know it kills them, or at least takes 
a substantial chunk of their lives ? 

This represents a rather gloomy picture, and perhaps you feel the situation 
is better than this. In any event, we can all agree that if man is to survive, if he 
is to fight for that one chance or more, J^is important that he recognize the pro- 
blem's whic.i challenge his existence . (Most every doctor will tell us that one of 
the first steps in curing most patients is to help them recognize the nature of their 
problems- -perhaps this is true for men collectively as well as for individuals. ) 

One of the problems which has not been mentioned in the above relates to a 
single and simple question, a question which is imiportant to all human beings: the 
question is "who am I?" Many students of human behavior think that only when man 
can answer this question meaningfully and constructively can he deal effectively 
with other questions and problems. 

This social studies course is based on the assumption that the question, 

" who am I_?" is indeed important to our period of history, that it presents a basic 
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challenge for twentieth century man, and specifically for American mian. 

The question involves "identity"- -creating, discovering, and defining 
oneself. The question is not as simiple as it miight first appear, for to have a^ 
sense of self-definition, one must be aware of miore than the ^ simple present , 
one mmst also know somiething of the past and of the future: "where have I been? 

and "where am 1 going?" The present, after all, is only an abstraction, a mov- 
ing point between what has been and what will be. 

In periods of history where change is miinimal, individuals are seldom con- 
fronted with identity problem.s. We can all think of places and timies where an 
individual’s sense of identity is relatively fixed and unchanging- -especially 
where economdc "roles" are stable, as is the case in most agricultural societies. 

But where one’s place in society is subject to sudden and substantial changes, as 
in modern industrial societies, the problemi of identity looms large. 

In this course, we assume that identity is_a problem for the mxodern American; 
we assume this in part because his world is changing so rapidly that it is diffi- 
cult for him:, to know where he will be or what he will be doing from day to day. 

For examiple, from an economiic standpoint it is (as young people know) difficult to 
anticipate with certainty one's role in the society. At the age of twelve, Ben 
Franklin was quite certain that he would be a printer for the rest of his life, and 
he was (that was a couple of centuries ago); how m^any of us, at the age of twelve, 
or at the age of twenty for that matter, can be sure of what or who we are going 

to be ? 



One of the most interesting aspects of recent criticism is its emphasis on the 
problems that many of the society's most "privileged" children seem to be having 
in finding their place in the world. In an excellent study, entitled The Uncommitte_d, 
Kenneth Keniston notes that what is new in the present situation is the extent to 
which "those at the top" are actually choosing not to take constructive parts in the 
life of their society. Thus, while we have many problems that exist among the 
so-called lower classes, we also have some with roots in the sophisticated and pros 
perous suburbs. Keniston's study is not based on statistics taken from low^er class, 
urban areas, his statistics are based on interviews with students at Harvard Univer- 
sity- -these students had their secondary school experiences in the likes of Newton 
High School, New Trier, and St. Mark's. 

But ours is not solely a concern with young people. In this course we assume 
that adults as well as young people are somewhat confused about their values, their 
goals, their lives; we do not assume that this is something that is fixed in hi^an 
nature, " but rather that it is part of the historical context in which we live. Often 
one hears remarks to the effect that nothing in history really changes, that pro 
today are no different than they were 20 or 2, 000 years ago. This position, we feel 
has some validity, but only to a point. Man has always been engaged in some orm 
of aggression,but he has not always had atomic power at his disposal, nor has he 
always had an automobile in which he can kill himself and his fellow creatures; 
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woman has always given birth to children, but she has not always read Dr. Spock; 
and youth have always rebelled, but they have not always had high schools and 
colleges in which they can organize their rebellion, or from which they can "drop 
out. " 



Our concern, then, is with that which is unique in our behavior. In no way 
is this a refutation of that which is unchanging, but it is a concern which rests 
on the assumption that man has rational control over himself and his world only 
when he does recognize that which is new and changing. 

Although our approach is designed to look at problem.s and crises in pre- 
sent behavior, this does not necessarily m.ean that we are taking a negative 
approach to our world. It is assumed that problems and crises have both a destruc- 
tive and also a constructive dimension- -childbirth is a good example of how crea- 
tion can be fraught with crisis. 

We have pointed to several challenges which confront the human animal as 
he whirls through space in the latter part of the twentieth century; and we have sug- 
gested that identity is itself a challenge for those living at this time. We have not 
attempted to soft-peddle the seriousness of the scene, but rather we have indi- 
cated that it mAght well be a creative opportunity as well as a serious challenge. 

It is possible that we are living at a time when creativity and knowledge have be- 
gun to burst the bounds which society has imposed on them. Often we hear that 
institutions can lag behind new ideas about what is desirable in human affairs. 
Almost all men know, for example, that total war today would destroy virtually 
all life on this planet, and yet, we still have not created institutions that replace 
war, or the threat of war, for settling disputes among human beings. 

The course which we have designed is our attempt to define and understand 
certain aspects of modern behavior; we are not pretending to supply solutions or 
answer questions, however, for it is our conviction that in a demiocratic society 
there is only one place where such solutions and answers can be legitimately 
found, and that is in the minds and the hearts of the people. Our concern, then, 
is with making dialogue, and self-understanding a more constructive force within 
the context of an open society. 
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I. Identity and Western Historical Development :: 

A) Renaissance, Reformation, and Rising Middle Class 

In looking at so-called primitive man, we find that he had no individual sense 
of identity as we speak of the term today. He did not feel sharp differences be- 



tween an "l” and a 



"you" 



and an 



"it. " 



He experienced his world as a "thou, " a liv- 
ing, breathing process in which he shared life with other living things. One book 
on this subject suggests that the primitive mind 

looks, not for the "how" but to the "who" when it looks for a cause. 

Since the. . .world is a "Thou" confronting early man, he does not 
expect to find an impersonal law regulating a process. He looks for 
a purposeful will committing an act. If the rivers refuse to rise, it 
is not suggested that the lack of rainfall on distant mountains ade- 
quately explains the calamity. When the river does not, it has refused 
to rise. The river, or the gods, must be angry with the people who 
depend on the inundation. (Henri Frankfort, et. al. , Before Philosophy ; 
Pelican Book: 1949, 24. ) 



In attempting to understand this kind of experience, we might try to recall some 
experiences from our own childhoods, such as those times when we were alone in 
dark rooms, with all of those "living monsters" that were plotting to get us: or, 
we might recall a time when walking through the rainy woods at dusk, the whole 
world seemed alive with ghosts and phantoms. Apparently for the primitives, as 
for many ancients, the world never stopped "breathing down their necks, " theirs 
was a completely mxythical world, lacking the kind of subjective -objective orienta- 
tion which characterizes ours. For example, primitive man could, so he thought, 
capture an animal by drawing it on the cave wall with an arrow in its heart. For 
him this image was not simply an image or copy of something, rather it was a 
living something, a power which he had captured and manipulated through his act, 
through his art. For him, the spirit of life was not confined to particular objects 
in particular places, it pervaded all things, and it was sometimes subject to man's 
control, as well as a controlling power over man. In some respects, the lives of 
our primitive and ancient ancestors must have been much like our own babyhood: 
babies do not know fine distinctions between themselves and their surroundings, they 
bite on rattles or hands without any distinct awareness that one is an "it" and the 
other an "l" or a "me. " Early childhood is a world of myth and magic, and this point 
applies to mankind's historical childhood. 

We can not do justice to the way in which our primitive friends must have 
experienced themselves and their world; we do know , however, that the idea of being 
separated from other people and things, of being individuals" apart from others, was 
not in their consciousness as it is in ours. Early man had no sense of individual 
identity as we have today- -the very fact that the term, the cluster of symbols, for 
"individual, " was missing, is evidence that there could have been no experience 
closely paralleling our own in this respect. 

It also appears that in earliest human times, as in some primitive societies 
today, man was not conscious of time in the same sense that we are. Our idea of 
single*, separable events happening at distinct intervals, in never ending processes 
stretching over years and centuries is a relatively recent phenomenon in human con- 
sciousness. It seems probable that most of the human creatures that have inhabited 
this planet were never aware of themselves as living in time processes involving 
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past, present, and future. The idea of historical change, especially of historical pro- 
gress, like the idea of the individual, is not a universal experience for human beings. 

Our sense of identity is, in this respect, a unique, historical phenomenon- -and one 
which miight eventually be replaced by some other mode of experiencing the world. 

Our way of experiencing change and time has developed through history in a man- 
ner which is in part available for human study. The Hebrews, and later the Christians, 
were instrumental in bringing about the present kind of historical consciousness. The 
Hebrews thought themselves related to a ’’Thou, ” God, and this very fact, their thinking 
about a relationship with a "Thou, ” separated them from those who experienced, rather 
than thought about, a living spirit in the world. Also, the Hebrews speculated on their 
relation to a single force, God, and this force was both behind and also within history- - 
this sets them apart fromi other ancients who still experienced spirit in - and -of objects, 
actions, and events. The God of Hebrew thought is not the object or event itself. He is 
not the Sun or the Moon (He is not in-and-of the Sun), but rather the transcendent force, 
the power behind and above man, events, and history itself. This fact helps explain how 
Western man began his journey toward experiencing himiself as a separate self, as an 
individual, apart from, other selves and objects in the world. 

As long as man thought that spirit was in-and-of the world, traveling about like so 
much electric power, to be tapped by those who knew where the current ran, as long as 
that was the case, man experienced him. self as an inseparable part of a larger "living 
body"; however, when the transcending God appeared, distinctions began to sharpen. 

The fact that the Hebrew felt a need to obey God is another way of saying that he feared 
what would happen if he were separated from. God. We can thus see the beginning of the 
idea that mian might be separated, that man might be "a-part" in the world. Christianity 
furthered this developing consciousness of experiencing one's self ^ a self , as an individ - 
ual. The Christian emphasis on "atonemient" (at-one-ment), on m^aking one's self whole 
through Christ, through the "body and the blood, " is illustrative of the growing sense of 
potential isolation of the individual. Previously men had experienced themselves as part 
of a larger, living body, the world was perceived as alive, and man was not aware of 
himself as a separate living being in relation to other living and non-living entities. 
Because of this former feeling, the heightened sense of self often created a need to re- 
turn to a sense of wholeness--one does not seek wholeness unless one feels partness. 
Christianity, in this respect, reflected the growing "individuation" (sensing oneself as 
"individual" in relation to others). Writing in the late Middle Ages, Dante described what 
he thought Hell might be like- -at the worst spot in his In ferno one finds man isolated, 
frozen in ice, not burning, not fusing or mielting together with other men, but completely 
"ice-o-lated. " Man's fall was a fall into self-consciousness. 

If we compare primitive and ancient experience with our own babyhood, and perhaps 
with somxe aspects of early childhood, we mxight compare the Judaeo-Christian phenomenon 
with childhood itself. As we grow, our realization of being someone apart from others, is 
something we experience in a series of steps that we take fromi about age two to age five. 
As we come to learn our names, as well as the names of others and other things, we 
learn of our potential strengths and weaknesses as individual human beings apart from 
others. This is often a frightening process, and the child sometimes wanders out into 
the world "on his own, " only to discover that he is not ready for the journey, only to dis- 
cover that he needs mommy and daddy. Like the Hebrews and the early Christians, as 
children we still have a definite sense of belonging, or "being, " within a community, a 
family, and we are not fully aware of our potential, future independence; but we have 
taken our first tiny steps in that direction. The child is dependent on the family- -he 
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will run to mother when he is threatened, he will m.elt into her arms. For Medieval 
man, the heir of Hebrew and early Christian thought, the Church was the "Mother 
Church, " where Mary, the Holy Mother, awaited with open arms, providing warmth 
and security, protecting the faithful from the ice-o-lation which they feared. 

It was in the "Great Transition" from the miedieval to the Modern world --a period 
striding several centuries (from approximately the 13th to the 19th century)- -that West- 
ern man's confrontation with himself as individual was most fully enacted. The Renais- 
sance brought to Europe a new concern for man in his earthy life; and the Reformiation, 
especially that part of Protestantism fostered by Luther and Calvin, heightened his 
sense of individualism. Protestantism placed much emphasis on the individual, and his 
direct relationship with God; the importance of the Church as an instrumient of God, and 
the imiportance of the priest as a "miiddleman, " were reduced; man could no longer de- 
pend on the security of a powerful commiunity of believers to insure him of success in 
his search for salvation. In the 16th Century Luther and Calvin, especially Calvin, em- 
phasized the terror of being an isolated atom in a disinterested universe--a universe whose 
ultimiate plan was known only to the Creator. 



The Renaissance and the Reform) ation did not do away with God; these two histori- 
cal movements --the one emphasizing the imiportance of the individual in literature, art, 
and society in general, the other emphasizing mian's individual confrontation with God 
(a confrontation lacking the support of Church or priest)--, were not attempts to refute 
Christian thinking. In fact, their intent was to enrich Christianity. However, they both 
helped produce deep cleavages in Western Christendom, cleaveges which are still 
"shaking the foundations" of our civilization. Furthermore, the impact which these 
forces had was not confined to the world of external reality. Changes were internal 
as well. Many thinkers suggest that as Western mian moved away from the restrictions 
of M.edieval society, he also moved away from the securities which those restrictions 
had provided; thus mian might have gained some freedom, but he was more insecure. 
Insecurity was the price for a new sense of individual freedom, the price for leaving 
home. " As one philosopher notes, there was a loss of "inner harmony": 

All the great and undeniable progress made by the Renaissance and 
the Reformiation were counterbalanced by a severe and irreparable 
loss. The unity and the inner harm^ony of medieval culture has been 

dissolved Assuredly the Middle Ages were not free from deep 

conflicts. . .but the ethical and religious foundation of medieval civiliza- 
tion was not seriously affected by these discussions. . . After the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this basis was shaken; it could never 
regain its former solidarity. The hierarchic chain of being that gave 
to everything its right, firm, unquestionable place in the general 
order of things was destroyed. (Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the 
State: New Haven; Yale U. Press: 1946, 169. ) 

Another thinker offers the following comment in reference to the same phenom.enon: 

The breakdown of the medieval system of feudal society had one main 
significance for all classes of society; the individual was left alone 
and isolated. He was free. This freedom had a two fold result. 

Man was deprived of the security he had enjoyed, of the unquestionable 

feeling of belonging, and he was torn loose fromi the world which had 
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satisfied his quest for security both economically and spiritually. 

(Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom , N. Y. : 1941, 99.) 

This breakdown was thus the historical basis for our individual sense of identity, it was 
the basis for our belief in the freedom and dignity of the individual, but, as noted it was 
also the basis for many of the insecurities that accompany this phenomenon. 

Protestantism drove many to an obsession with time, with keeping busy, filling 
the day, scurrying to fill up moments which God had granted to his individual creatures. 
In Calvinism (especially that brand called Puritanism), the individual felt that his own 
life, his success or failure, was perhaps a sign of election, a sign of whether God had 
chosen him for salvation. (The Church, as we have stated above, could no longer 
assure him of this!) We should note here, however, that the emphasis on time was not 
simply a reaction out of fear, but perhaps also a means for greater control over the 
environment. As men became more conscious of time, and their individual relation to 
events and men in time, they increased their control over nature, over themselves -- 
time consciousness, in this sense, helped man better regulate his life and the world 
about him. The Protestant Ethic, as this general attitude toward time is often termed, 
contributed to the development of modern economic life- -one can see its influence in 
the thinking of Ben Franklin, as well as in the thinking of the Third Little Pig. 

The changes of which we have been speaking, the new conception of individual in 
the context of the Renaissance and Reformation, were closely related to important 
economic alterations which were themselves eating away at the fabric of Medievalism. 
The medieval world rested on a Feudal economic structure; men within that structure 
were fixed in their economic roles. Peasants contracted with nobles to work and per- 
haps to fight when necessary and in turn they received protection from the nobles. The 
Feudal system was static in that one remained in the class in which he was born. This 
socio-economic system was well suited to the Catholic faith, and vice versa. The 
idea of life as a "veil of tears, " and the idea of a reward afterlife, were appealing to 
the average person of the medieval period, for life was hard and promised few earthly 
rewards. The idea of being "fixed" in one's place on earth was compatible with the 
idea of serving one's heavenly master. 

As trade and commerce began to develop, however (first on the Italian coast, then 
elsewhere in Europe), the structure of Feudalism was endangered. There is no simple 
explanation for the rise in trade and commerce that went hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of towns and cities. We do know, however, that the Crusades of the late middle 
ages brought many in contact with the rich trade routes of the eastern Mediterranean 
area. Furthermore, we know that the Feudal social system itself contained some seeds 
for its own destruction- -Feudal estates, upon the death of the father, were often passed 
to the oldest son (primogeniture), and this forced some children to seek fortunes else- 
where. These children were not without resources. The estate having been gobbled up 
by an older brother, they might engage in some small manufacture, or establish them- 
selves as financial resources for others, or get involved in tiny, yet growing, trading 
enterprises. 

In time an increase in the health and wealth of a small "middle class" group 
("middle" in that it was not the clergy or the landed nobility, nor was it the peasantry), 
helped produce a new attitude toward man and the world. Because the world, in many 
instances, had been good to him, the member of the middle class naturally placed more 
emphasis on the goodness of this world (not forgetting the importance of religion and 
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the afterlife, of course). This middle class man also stressed the importance of indi- 
vidualism, for it was as an individual, apart from. Feudal interrelationships and collec- 
tive security, that he had received rewards. 

What we are describing here is not something which happened in a few years, or 
even in a few decades, and it was not something which happened everywhere throughout 
Europe at the same time (Feudal institutions and ideals prevailed in many parts of 
Europe well into this century); but it was a general economic change which did help pro- 
duce "new men" who in turn contributed many of the ideas which we associate with the 
Renaissance and Reformation (and later, with the Enlightenment). It is no accident 
that the Renaissance took hold in the city-states of northern Italy where trade had pro- 
duced prosperity and a new orientation toward this life. It is also no accident that 
Protestantism, with an emphasis on individual salvation and de- emphasis on church and 
priest, had its greatest successes in the towns and cities where the middle class had 
hung its shingle. The rise of a middle class was interwoven with the development of new 
ideas about man and history; that class contributed much to what we today refer to as "an 
individual sense of identity. " 

The changes which were taking place in economic and religious dimensions of the 
society helped give Western man a new sense of identity, a new self- definition, a new 
idea of who he was as a creature in relation to past and future; this new conception was 
more individualistic and more worldly than that of his medieval forefathers. And along 
with an increased awareness of individual self, there developed a new orientation toward 
those dimensions of reality we call time and space. 

The Hebrews and later the Christians became conscious of time involving long 
periods of recorded change and action, and there was as much emphasis on the future as 
on the past. As well as looking into the past, the Prophets were continually looking into 
the future. Christianity contributed to this awareness with conceptions like the Second 
Coming, and Judgment Day. Also, the "missionary" zeal of Christianity sent men 
scurrying throughout the known world in search of lost souls. In the late m-edieval period, 
the Crusades heightened this exploratory process. The idea that all men could be saved 
contributed to the idea of mission, which meant spreading the Word throughout the world. 
Along with these general considerations was another, related to the breakdown of medieval 
institutions and authority- -this was the desire to "escape" Europe which developed with 
the religious conflicts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Ideas about individual achievement and salvation helped change man's time and 
space conceptions in other ways also. Trading took men over the face of the earth, and 
involved business ventures that took long time peiiuds. Records had to be kept, maps 
made, predictions ventured. Also, manufacturing- -the little that there was during this 
period- -required a heightened time-space consciousness, especially the ability to save 
time and money (capital) to insure future production and profits. (Clocks and clock- 
making became very important in this period of history. ) 

Many of the things we have just examined were not generally experienced by all 
Europeans, however, these changes were taking place, and they were to have a powerful 
determining influence on the "new world. " Before we continue, let us review several of 
the points we have just made: 

Primitive and ancient men do not experience themselves as "individuals" in the same sense 
that we do--theirs is a "world" of "Thou," and they perceive themselves in time-space 
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relations that lack our own subjective -objective orientation; their world "flows with 
life, " and causation means "who, " not "what. " They do not grasp themselves as 
separate selves, living in relatively short tim.e-space segments, in fact they do not 

grasp history" as we do. For them, there is no "past, " "present, " and "future" as 
there is for us. 



The Hebrews and Christians thought about a "Thou" behind and through history; 
their awareness of themiselves as potentially "removed from, " or out of favor with, the 
source of power (God), was an important step in man's growing self-consciousness' as 
an individual, they helped broaden man's sense of "being" in long time sequences- - 
history as m.ost of us perceive it today, was introduced by the Hebrews (the first 

book of the Bible reflects the careful emphasis which this tradition placed on recording 
past events). 

The Renaissance and Reformation, along with the rising middle class, contributed 
to individuation (Fromm's term), and with respect to Western man's identity, these 
historical phenomena, interwoven as they were, also affected space-tim.e perceptions, 

and in-so-doing, man's control and awareness of himself and the world around him was 
enhanced. 



Revolution, The Enlightenment, Nationalism 

The breakdown of the medieval stnmture, which we have discussed in relation to 
the Renaissance, Reformatictfiji, rise of the Middle Class, provided a context in 
which new ideas and inventions were readily developed and adopted. Indeed, the Seven- 
teenth Century is sometimes called the Century of Genius because so m.any ideas came 
to life in that period. Man's increasing control over space and time proceeded hand 
in hand with new ideas about the world and about human nature itself. For a moment, 
let us look at two of the most important thinkers of that period, and consider some of 
the ways in which their ideas helped shape a unique. Western sense of identity. 



Isaac Newton was one of the men most responsible for new ideas in the early 
modern world. He took much of what others had found, added his own findings and in- 
sights, and discovered the "laws of gravity. " Newton explained that all objects, both 
on earth and throughout the universe, were subject to certain universal laws--all move- 
ment and behavior were subject to those laws. Any encyclopedia can tell us what 
Newton's laws were, but no book will ever fully record the impact which they had upon 
the minds of those who followed Newton in history. In some important respects, Newton- 
ian physics was a direct challenge to the kind of thinking, to the kind of identity, which 
had gone before, for it suggested that everything might be understood in terms of physi- 
cal lavvs which could be discovered and used by men through an application of "reason. " 
The idea of God, as an active Being, the mover behind all history, was no longer neces- 
sary for an explanation of why the apple fell to the ground, or why the planets circled 
the sun. Newton’s laws could explain these! 

Newton went far in taking man' 3 thinking out of the realm of personal causation, 
that IS, the realm where causes are seen in terms of "who, " and into the realm of the 
objective law. Certainly many men had before, and since, spoken of God's laws, but 

not as mechanical instruments of causation. Newton took man far from the orimitive 
approach: 

Primitive thought naturally recognizes the relationship of cause and 
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effect, but it cannot recognize the view of an impersonal mechanical, 
and lawlife functioning of experience in our search for true causes, 
that is, causes which will always produce the same effect under the same 
conditions. We miust remember that Newton discovered the concept of 
gravitation and also its laws by taking into account three groups of phe- 
nomena which are entirely unrelated to the merely perceptive observer: 
freely falling objects, the m.ovemients of the planets, and the alternation 
of the tides. Now the primitive mind cannot withdraw to that extent 
fromi perceptual reality (Frankfort, 24). 

In an other respect, "nature's laws" disrupted the traditional view about mian 
and God. It had long been assumed that certain individuals were selected or chosen by 
God to hold special positions of power and privilege on earth. The popes and the kings 
often claimied such special, "divine right" to rule, especially when men challenged 
their authority. With Newtonian thinking, however, the idea of divine right came under 
attack. As already mentioned, the idea that God actively moved behind events and 
objects was weakened by the new ideas about nature's laws, and it followed that the idea 
of God actively selecting one or more individuals to have special powers was also weak- 
ened. Since all men were subjected to the same physical laws it seemied reasonable to 
assume that all mien were subject to the same social laws. 

The man who perhaps best stated this kind of social law was John Locke. Locke 
was a contemporary of Newton, and Locke, quite appropriately, termed his political 
ideas. Natural Law. Natural Law political theory was an attempt to miake mian's social 
and political behavior as understandable in terms of lawfulness as the physical world 
had appeared to be in Newtonian theory. We are all famiiliar with certain of Locke's 
basic ideas --Jefferson wrote Locke into the Declaration of Independence. Locke felt 
that all men were subject to natural laws, and that men, before formdng society, pos- 
sessed certain natural rights. Each individual was born with these rights, among them 
were the rights to life, liberty, and property. According to Locke, all mien were equal 
in their possession of said rights. The only major problem was that often an individual 
or a group mdght encroach on the rights of another. Because of this danger, men 
formed societies (made civil governmients) to protect and preserve as miuch of their 
natural freedom as possible- -each man who entered society agreed with his fellow man 
that he would surrender some of his natural freedomi in order to protect himself from 
the evils which might befall himi in the "state of nature" (one gave up some freedomi, but 
in the long run gained more). One further point should be stressed: the only reason for 
civil government was, according to Locke, to protect as mmch as possible the rights of 
each individual, and when individuals formed their government, they did so with the 
basic agreement (contract) that the sole purpose of the government was to protect and 
preserve individual rights. If, therefore, anyone broke this contract and transgressed on 
the rights of the individuals in the society, those wronged individuals would have somie 
legal recourse to justice; or in the case that the wrongs were committed by members of 
the government itself, those wronged would have the right to leave or overthrow the 
government which had failed to live up to its stated purposes (purposes stated in the ori- 
ginal contract forming the government, granting the power and authority to rule ). 

There are several considerations we should mention in reference to identity and 
the ideas of Newton and Locke. First, it should be obvious that in both, there is a new 
emphasis on man's role in the universe. God no longer held center stage, supposedly 
He, God, started the whole process going^ like, a celestial mechanic, but it was no longer 
assumed that He was actively moving men and events. The script might have been written, 
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the machine set in motion, but now, like a self-winding watch, the earth supposedly 
ticked along through space and time --men were a part of the great plan, a plan born I 

of a distant past. Man's role was related to his ability to learn from experience, to * • 
reason and discover the nature of the universe; he had power to understand the laws 
which kept the universe going. i 

i'i 

I." a 

Newton and Locke lived during the seventeenth century, but like many great 
thinkers, their ideas had their greatest impact in the years that followed. The eighteenth * 
century is often called the Age of Reason, or the period of Enlightenment. These terms ^ 
are most appropriate, for many of the men living then were convinced that they had more 
ability to reason and more "light” than any previous age had had. They viewed history as § 
a long, yet progressive, struggle, with man grappling with the forces of darkness and 
ignorance, and finally in their own age with man reaching a high point in his conquest of 
the unknown, in his conquest of the forces of nature which had hitherto kept him in bond- 
age. The faith of these "Enlightened men" was not that man had reached a final plateau, 
rather that he was moving onward and upward in his search for answers. Education was 
central to the new thinking- -the educated man could contribute directly to the progress 
of man in society. Man could change society , destroy the old and create the new, as > • 
long as he used reason in his task. The idea of historical progress was also central to 
Enlightened thinking. The eighteenth century popularized and applied that which had been | 
discovered in the earlier period. Reason, progress , and individualism were three of » • 
the most important intellectual concepts of this period. 

Needless to say, the Enlightened view of man and history was more "this worldly"^ \ 
than that of the medieval period. Not only was man seen as a dignified creature, capable 
of reason and progress, but also this life was viewed as relatively more important than 
the next. Post-medieval thinking was oriented toward life on earth, rather than life in . I 
heaven, and the discovery of the New World, in this respect, went hand in hand with 
awareness of the importance of this world. The idea of heaven, perhaps related to the ' | 

idea of "the garden, " became associated with an earthly garden, in the here and now-- , | 

America, and the great waves of Europeans who sought new life on her shores, played an 
important part in this shifting, historical drama. Many thought this new world would be ' <■ 

the place where the free individual might find salvation. (It is interesting to note how . ! 

many of the early explorers, such as Ponce de Leon, sought to find eternal youth and 
salvation in some earthly form- -their search was part of the changing identity from the 
medieval conception of utopia (in heaven) to the modern conception! , ' 

But lest we stress too much the differences between Enlightened man and his ■ ; 
medieval ancestors, we should mention briefly some of the similarities. Both medieval | 
man and Enlightened man were convinced that there was an overriding unity or plan to 
the Universe; both assumed lawfulness for the events and circumstances surrounding man- i 
in history; both perceived history as making sense in terms of the divine plan (although j 
for the Enlightened man, God was much less active on the stage of historical fulfillment); 
both had a view of progress, even though one sought his rewards beyond the limits of j 

earthly life; and both had tremendous faith in their own presence in time and space, and J 

in their mission to spread the Word. It should also be remembered that reason was for 
the most part still an article of faith, not a process of thought --thus, like the medieval " i 
peasant, most eighteenth century men accepted truth on faith (even though in theory they J 
believed that truth developed from a scientific approach to experience). One of America's 
greatest historians, Carl Becker, wrote a book on the similarities of the two ages. In "i 
speaking of Locke's contribution, Becker suggested that Locke: I 
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made it possible for the eighteenth century to believe with a clear 
conscience what it wanted to believe, namely, that since man and the 
mind of man were shaped by that nature which God had created, it 
was possible for men. . . to bring their ideas and their conduct, and 
hence the institutions by which they lived, into harmony with the 
universal natural order. With what simple faith the age of enlight- 
enment welcomed this doctrine! With what sublime courage it 
embraced the opportunity to refashion the outward world of human 
institutions according to the laws of nature and of nature's God! 

( The heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers, 1932, 65.) 

"Universal natural order" is perhaps the key phrase in that statement --neither age 
doubted the ultimate meaning and harmony of the world, both had the comfort of "con- 
ceptual unity" which far outweighed the insecurities of individualism to which we have 
already referred. Natural law provided a substitute for the mother church. The dif- 
ferences in the periods were significant, yet the similarities were equally significant. 

We have now considered some of the important changes which took place in the 
breakdown of the medieval world, and we have emphasized a shifting sense of identity 
which accompanied them. That changing identity was itself a factor in creating changes 
which in turn affected identity. 

There is one final point which should be mentioned before moving on. This 
relates to the development of modern nationalism. The new faith in man and progress 
was often manifested in a faith in the "nation" as a vehicle for social and political ad- 
vancement. The importance of the state had been increasing steadily during the decline 
of medieval institutions. In 1648, when a series of bloody religious and political wars 
came to a close, Europe was beginning to take on the appearance of the modern state 
system. In many instances, powerful nobles had managed to consolidate political power, 
and had brought religions authority, both Catholic and Protestant, under state control. 
Although Europe in 1648 was still very much dominated by the nobility and clergy, the 
middle class was everywhere in evidence, and in less than 150 years three important 
revolutions, the English (1688), American (1776) and French (1789) were to shake the 
aristocracy from, the position which it had managed to gain in the new nation states. 

(This generalization is less true for America, since there is a serious question about 
how much "aristocracy, " in the European sense, ever existed in the Colonies. ) It was 
with these Revolutions, especially the French Revolution, that men began to anticipate 
the possibility for social reform and progress through the institutions of the nation state; 
it was with these Revolutions, especially the American and the French^that Western men, 
even those in the lower classes, began to dream of salvation through national progress; 
it was with these revolutions that national identification became something more than a 
monopoly of the ruling elite- -after 1789, the common man in France began to look on 
himself as a national, as a Frenchman. In America, as we know, two wars with Great 
Britain created a national spirit. For Americans, the new national system of govern- 
ment was viewed as an instrument of progress and freedom. By the early nineteenth 
century many Westerners looked on the nation as a vehicle for social progress. The 
spirit of revolution spread rapidly: it traveled southward through the Americas, and its 
seeds were planted in Africa and Asia by European imperialists and missionaries. 

Democratic- liberalism (we use the term "liberal" in speaking of Locke's politi- 
cal ideas because there is so much emphasis on man's ability to "liberate" himself from 
the so called evils of the past) was written into the American political tradition; ours is 
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a middle class, liberal tradition, democratic in form, involving a faith in progress 
through the preservation and promotion of individual dignity under a government of 
laws.. Our faith is in man's ability to move forward in peaceful progress through a 
political system in which individuals make their own laws to protect their rights. The 
emphasis on individual rights is accompanied by an emphasis on individual responsibility 
— the strength and success of the society supposedly depends on the strength and success 
of its individual members. Our emphasis, as Lincoln once noted, is on government of, 
for, and by the people. Although the majority rules, the individual is guaranteed certain 
safeguards (e. g. , as in the first ten amendments. ) . 

The industrial revolution which swept over the Western world, at least Western 
Europe, and then the United States, in the nineteenth century, aided the cause of liberal 
democracy in some important respects- -at least to the extent that much of the new 
wealth was in the hands of the middle class. (Where industrial revolution was most 
successful- -in England, France, and the United States--, the middle class was able to 
gain many of its political objectives; where the revolution was least successful- -in 
Eastern Europe, and throughout much of Central and South America — , the middle class 
was least successful. ) It is ironical, however, that in the long run, industrialization 
produced many serious problems for the middle class with its deep faith in the princi- 
ples of democratic liberalism. The same can be said of nationalism- -like industrialism, 
it created many problems for Locke's descendents. 

It might be helpful to review some of the major points before moving on: 

Both Newton and Locke helped create a new emphasis in Western 
identity; they stressed man's equality before natural laws --Newton 
in the physical, Locke in the social, realm. The new thinking was 
more this -worldly, and man- centered, and it was also more con- 
cerned with the individual, thus contributing to an increasing empha- 
sis on self. Enlightened man differed from his medieval ancestors 
with his new emphasis on progress , reason, and individualism . 

In some important respects, however, natural law was much like 
medieval thinking. The Newtonian world-view provided a faith not 
unlike the faith of medievalism. It viewed the world as lawful, with 
meaning and direction in history; it offered conceptual imity. 

The New World fit nicely with the emphasis on this world, and in this 
sense stimulated the already increasing tendencies toward the conquest 
of space and time. 

Much of the new liberal faith was manifested in national institutions, 
especially after the middle class stimulated the idea that political 
reform and revolution might produce utopia on earth (the French Revolution 
meant a great deal to many in this respect). At the very end of our 
discussion, however, we dropped the hint that nationalism, as well as 
industrialism, was to give democratic liberalism its share of trouble. 

II. The Identity Challenged 

We have noted that economic changes were important to the changes which were 
taking place in man's view about himself and his world. The Enlightenment was insepar- 
able from the economic revolution in trade in commerce of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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gnturies, and these in turn stimulated the already active Middle Class. Faith in the 
ew World, as part of faith in ;Ous world, involving the exploitation and settlement of 
le Americas, was part of this general historical picture: it was the beginning of the 
lodern world. Political revolutions - -the English (1688), American (1776) and French 
789)--were in part the attempts of the Middle Class to gain political strength to go 
Long with the economic power they already possessed. Natural law, with its emphasis 
n the rights of the individual, especially his property rights , was a political philoso- 
hy which reflected the interests of this economic class. 

In this paper I have attempted to suggest some of the factors which have contri- 
uted to a changing sense of identity in Western man. The major objective thus far 
as been to establish some understanding of how a particular kind of world-view, and 
lus a particular self- view (identity), arose in Western society. This identity is that 
hich we have described with the term democratic liberalism. The term is used to 
ring to mind several major ideas and characteristics which can be attributed to many 
lot all) of those people who lived, and still live, in the modern Western world. Hope- 
jilly we could now construct a model man who reflects the major ideas and character- 
stics of democratic liberalism. One could readily point to many in American history 
^ho fit such a model: Ben Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and a host 
f others come to mind. They all shared in the Enlightened sense of identity, with its 
mphasis on reason, progress, and individualism --they were Lockeans in their politi- 
al views; theirs were Middle Class ideals. They shared the view of history making 
ense over long periods of time, and of mankind making sense in a progressive, histori- 
al process. In one respect, then, this has been our objective: to suggest a model 
dentity from which we might proceed. We are now ready to proceed. 

During t> ,e nineteenth century most Americans were taught, or perhaps I should 
ay, given or indoctrinated with, a democratic liberal view of man in his historical 
narch. The conception of history was linear and progressive; it envisaged America 
■t the crest of a west-bound wave of human hope, always moving toward that promised 
and, toward that time and place when all men would be blessed with spiritual and mater - 
al salvation (on earth). This view was a source of individual identification, it provided 
outh with a set of ideas with which they could identify in terms of their own experiences, 
lature had been good to most Americans (at least most white Americans) in providing 
(lenty, and in offering free security from potentially powerful enemies. Europe was 
LOt only far off, but also involved in a system of power balances which, for the most 
»art, provided America with free security. Good land, few people, and weak enemies 
hus combined with other factors to produce rich soil for the' seeds of democratic 
iberalism which had been blown across the Atlantic. The Lockean faith had a powerful 
mpact on the course of American history- -it is evident in the writings of Bancroft, the 
jpeeches of Lincoln, and in the daily lessons of McGuffey (we have already mentioned 
he importance of Locke for Jefferson, and other Founding Fathers). More importantly, 
lowever, it was a powerful shaping force for the beha '^ior of millions who saw America 
IS the place where they mi^t escape the toil of tradition, where they might enter the 
garden which had hitherto been beyond worldly expectation. Leap-frogging into the sun- 
jet, the frontier was always the sign of tomorrow’s new promise--and tomorrow could 
>e visualized in concrete terms: religious and political freedoms, economic opportun- 
ties, the second chance. As seen by Americans and many more who looked toward 
America, Clio, the Muse of History, appeared pregnant with promise. Melville’s Ahab 
vas important to nineteenth century America, but not as the rule, as the exception! 

'Go west young man, go west!” that phrase seemed to make sense as far east as Moscow! 
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Thus, what we so often consider the basic ideas, the core, of our heritage-- 
those ideas which found expression in our political and social institutions, as well as 
in our economic pursuits--, were manifestations of a particular kind of historical 
consciousness, involving a sense of relatedness to a past and future which many indi- 
viduals could readily accept. A good part of this American Way, or American identity, 
can be viewed as wishful thinking, but a good part was, and perhaps still is, rooted 
in reality. We might think, in looking back, that the identity was unrealistic and overly 
optimistic, but we cannot deny it as part of our past. 

The Lockean model has suffered some serious setbacks during the past century. 
Many of the challenges which have arisen have been external to our shores. For 
example, Marxism was, and still is, for the most part, a threat arising outside of the 
United States. This is tru^^ of Fascism as well. On the other hand, some of the chal- 
lenges to democralic liberalism have arisen from within -the threat which the large 
scale business organization poses to the individual is an example which should be 
familiar to all of us. In the following paragraphs we will look briefly at some of the 
historical ideas and events which have presented challenges to the nineteenth century 
American sense of identity. 



On the European continent, starting early in the nineenth century, many indi- 
viduals became disillusioned with the promises of the liberal faith. It was not easy to 
envisage the fulfillment of individual needs in the conditions and circumstances which 
accompanied the development of modern industrialism. Restlessness developed in 
many of those men who found that political and economic promises were not being ful- 
filled. Even many who were successful became disillusioned as they looked at others 
who were not. The industrial revolution produced a mass of workers- -men, women, 
and children- -who were living ii poor social and economic circumstances. Poverty and 
disease were not new of course, but with the rising expectations of mankind, they seemed 
less tolerable than before --the American and French revolutions had kindled a new faith, 
and the combination of rising expectation and emipty pocketbooks helped produce radical 
restlessness. Many had heard the promises of democracy, but still, relatively few had 
tasted the fruits. One of the results of this phenomenon was Marxism. 

Like democratic liberalism, Marxism embodied a faith in a new, historical golden 
age, and in this respect, both ideologies were steps away from the medieval conception 
of a utopia in some eternal relationship to the ’’Father. ” Unlike the Middle Class faith, 
however, Marxism rested on the belief that history moved toward its utopia in a series 
of violent revolutions that could not be turned back. Marxism held little place for the 
individual- -the Marxists assumed that iron, economic laws pushed history toward its 
inevitable consequence, world communism. The chosen people were not individual, 
enlightened men who used reason, rather they were a particular economic class, the 
working class (proletariat), who were destined to one day emerge victorious in the vio- 
lent clashing of classes which would bury democratic liberalism and its Middle Class 
believers. 

Locke had stressed the importance of private property (in part because the Middle 
Class had struggled against those of the Old Regime who had been granted special 
economic privileges by their governments), but Marxism called for the workers to unite 
and take over the state, in order to control the economy and destroy the economic power 
that had come to rest in the hands of the Middle Class. Socialism, the state ownership 
and control of the economy was part of the Marxist plan for progress toward their brand 
of historical utopianism. In the final victory of communism, Marxists claimed that the 
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political forms of the state would "wither away, " leaving nothing but the perfect society, 
in fact bringing an end to all historical change as men had hitherto experienced it. Both 
democratic liberalism and Marxism promised to bring peace and harmony to mankind; 
both were off- shoots of the Western faith in the lawfulness of the world; and both conveyed 
a view of historical time sequences which involved substantial changes in human society 
in a progressive development. Both faiths were related to the Judeo-Christian concep- 
tion of a "promised land, " but an important alteration was that the land of milk and honey 
was no longer viewed as something at the beginning (Garden of Eden) or outside of time 
(Heaven), rather the perfect society would be achieved by men in time, here on earth. 

In this latter respect, the Marxists were, and still are, much more utopian than the 
democratic liberals. Both faiths stressed the importance of the nation as a vehicle for 
their respective historical dramas, and thus national identification became important to 
both. The communists, however, at least in theory believed that the state was simply 
one step toward a final stage where there would be no state; democratic liberals, on the 
other hand, seemed to place a more permanent faith in the national state (even though 
in one respect, Locke's ideas speak to "all men" in all places). 

Why should communism be a challenge to democratic liberalism? The answers 
should be obvious. Communism teaches that the Middle Class will be crushed in a 
series of great revolutions, and, as Marx correctly noted, Lockean ideas are closely 
related to the Middle Class. Communism also teaches that the individual, as individual, 
has no power in the face of deterministic, economic laws which move history in a series 
of violent class struggles --the democratic liberal, of course, cannot accept this kind of 
determinism. 

In the twentieth century, democratic liberalism has suffered some serious set- 
backs at the hands of communism. Marxism thrives on violence and social upheaval, and 
especially on economic collapse. Marxists have taken advantage of the terrible warfare 
that has shaken the wo rid --Russian Communism took hold during the First World War, 
Chinese Commimismi during the Second. Some Marxists think that if another war were 
to break out, the entire world would then swing into the communist camp. Although 
communism is basically an external threat as far as the United States is concerned, 
economic depression in the 1930 's created some serious doubts among many Americans, 
and in some instances Marxist ideas found favor on American shores. Steinbeck's book. 
The Grapes of Wrath, although not itself a communist inspired piece, reflected this ten- 
dency to move left in the context of the Great Depression. 

The left has not been the only problem for the democratic liberals, the right, 
fascism, has also gained at the expense of the center. While communism called for 
radical change toward something new, fascism asserted itself in behalf of radical change 
toward yesterday, toward preserving or recreating what was assumed to be the pure 
racial or national "blood. " This, as we can see in the ideas of a Hitler or Mussolini, 
often meant some kind of state worship. The fascists' is no belief in individual rights 
and responsibilities; theirs is no concern with peaceful historical progress through rea- 
son and reform; rather, theirs is a faith in the superiority of force and power, and where 
necessary, raw violence as a means to preserving and promoting their respective concep- 
tions of what a "state" should be. The fascist shares with the communist a belief in the 
necessity of violence as the mother's milk of historical change; but unlike the communist, 
violence and force, exer . ised by the superior state with its superior people, would al- 
ways remain at the heart of history- -in this sense, the communists are certainly , at 
least theoretically, more humane than are the fascists. 
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Like communism, the greatest fascist chaUenge has been external. But again, . - j 
like communism, there is internal danger. There are those in America who so wor- [ 5 

ship what they think are American ideals, that they would deny a place in society to all 
those who disagree with their interpretation of Americanism. W^e are all familiar with - ^ 
the "hate groups" that preach sick and sad messages in the name of Americanism- -any ^ 

list would have to include the American Nazi Party, the KKK, and perhaps even the j 

Birch Society. Senator Joe McCarthy is a good example from recent American histor' - j j 
of one who had extreme, fascist leanings., It would be difficult to count the number of ^ [ I 
innocent individuals who suffered from his Red scare. j 

There have been other historical factors and forces which have challenged some 
of the basic articles of the Lockean faith. Certainly the First World War, the Great 
War (almost two decades before the Great Depression), sent shivers through the En- 
lightened soul. The war plunged the West into a collective crisis, one from which it 
has not vet fully recovered^ the war produced identity crisis in many who had come to 
believe in a world of progress and humanity. Identity involves bemg someone over a. * i 
period of time, having a sense of being in time, past, present, and future: who am I?, j | 

"who was I yesterday?" "who will I be tomorrow ? " Many who knew the years of terror 
that swept over Europe, and gradually affected the entire world, were stunned at the „ , j 

animal, the beast, which had been unleashed in the passion which engulfed their world. ^ i 
An older, more optimistic, view of human nature was suddenly more pessimistic --the | 

good, rational man, whom many had expected to go on ruling the world forever, was . . j 

buried somewhere with the broken bones and dried blood of battle. In All Quiet on the i I 
Western Front , Ramarque captured this change in attitude through the thoughts of a 
German soldier: * j 

. ii 

We are not youth any longer. We don't want to take the world by • • 

storm. We are fleeting. We fly from ourselves. From our life. We 
were eighteen and had begun to love life and the world and we had to ; 

shoot it to pieces. The first bomb the first explosion, burst in our 
hearts. We are cut off from activity, from striving, from progress. 

We believe in such things no longer. ... 

The war gave birth to the^^lost generation. " The old sense of identity was shat"' ered for 
many; yesterday was destroyed, today was confused; and tomorrow promised no way | 

T. S. Eliot captured and promoted some of this mood wixh his poetry--' The Hollow Men, I 

the "Wasteland" --even the titles tell a story. In one of his best poems, "The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock, " we find a man, Prufrock, who knows a great deal about life, ^ 

who searches to find meaning, but who is imprisoned by his own thoughts, who cannot 
act, who is paralyzed and, in the end, silent. Eliot, Auden, E. E. Cummings, and a 
host of others all sang the song of this post-war world. | 

America had escaped much of the war, and for that reason the illusion of progress 
continued to reign throughout the Twenties. It was the second death blow, the Great i 

Depression, which struck at the American heart. The Depression, like the war, did 
more than physically destroy life and property; it attacked a conception of history, it 
Tmdermined an orientation in and toward history, it challenged the idea that history was * i 
progress, and finally weakened the old faith in "free enterprise capitalism. As we J 

have already mentioned with respect to communism, the Depression made some men less 
sure about their old democratic liberal dream; it made many men doubt their world, • j 

their goals, and their lives. (Ben Franklin died in the 1930s--he was over 200 years old! J 

In some respects, the Three Little Pigs also died in the Thirties --some people even 
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think that the Third Pig was Ben Franklin. ) The Depression created a problem for 
Americans because success had always been part of the American Way--it was often 
thought that God would protect America even if He abandoned Europe. 

The liberal democratic faith in progress, reason, and individualism was chal- 
lenged and shaken from still another quarter. The twentieth century witnessed a revo- 
lution in man's thought about himself. This revolution had deep roots in the past, and 
yet it was also closely related to the wars, revolutions, and depressions of our time. 

We can only hint at its general nature in this paper. 

At the turn of this century a man named Freud introduced a set of ideas which 
have all but revolutionized Western man's understanding of ’ imself. Seventeenth and 
eighteenth century ideas about human behavior were based on the assumption that man 
was a rational creature; that he was fully aware of his actions and the reasons for them; 
that he was, so to speak, fully responsible for his behavior because he knew what he was 
doing. Psychoanalysis (the name of Freud's theories) has demonstrated, hov/ever, that 
much, perhaps most, of man's behavior is influenced by unconscious motives. Freud 
looked to the dark, relatively unexplored, regions of the mind, and offered some inter- 
esting explanations for man's behavior. Why do men laugh? why do they dream?; why 
do they commit suicide, or spend long hours denying themselves food and shelter? -- 
these, and more, were the kinds of questions which Freud sought to answer through 
examining man's unconscious life. 

Arriving in history just after Darwin, who had already cast doubt over the Bibli- 
cal account of man's historical origins, Freud seemed to many to complete the picture of 
man as an animal, rather than a creature in God's image. Even God, that sacred Being 
for whom even the Enlightened man held respect, was now cast in doubt. Freud sug- 
gested that the "Father" was simply an idea which originated from man's inner desire, 
his unconscious desire, to regain some of the security and understanding that he had re- 
ceived in his early childhood from his real father. Thus according to Freud, man 
created God, not vice versa. 

The events that have shaken this century have not discouraged this kind of human 
portrait. Natural law, natural rights, reason ?-- "Hogwash !" says the Marxist, the 
Darwinist, and the Freudian! 

Although most of us will not accept this extreme picture, we must admit that such 
ideas, along with the events surrounding us in this century, have weakened the eighteenth 
century Western faith, and have thus shaken, and in part destroyed, a collective sense 
of identity that long held sway over the Western democracies. 

There are several other factors which might be mentioned in examining challenges 
to nineteenth century American identity. Some critics suggest that changes in the organi- 
zation of American society, especially the nature of our economic organization, have had 
a powerful, negative impact on Americans. Often the "organization, " the "system, " is 
singled out as a danger to the individual. William Whyte, in The Organization Man, makes 
this point quite clearly. Others, like Erich Fromm, suggest "tKat the market place ethics 
of modern economic organization have transformed man into a commodity, or at least 
have dehumanized him- -from his Freudian viewpoint i romm thus arrives at some of the 
conclusions reached by Marx. Some artists and writers also chime in on this theme. In 
Miller's "The Death of A Salesman" we find several individuals seeking meaning and 
reward in the context of modern American life, and the general result is gloomy. 
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Identity crisis is a central theme in Miller's masterpiece. A number of artists and 
writers have, in the past half-century, helped promote a theme of alienation. Kafka's 
"Metamorphosis" is a classic statement in this respect. It is, of course, difficult to 
know to what extent such themes represent the "alienation" of individual artists, and 
to what extent they speak for their fellow men. Perhaps in most instances it is a little 
of both. 



Another challenge, often singled out as important to the kind of problem we are 
discussing, is perhaps the most important, because it is the most subtle, and also the 
most internal to our way of life. There are those who point a finger at the nature of 
democratic ideals themselves, claiming that democracy kills individualism. Even de 
Tocqueville, the nineteenth century French critic v/ho actually admired Am^erica, pointed 
out how the majority sometimes exerted a frightening power over the individual. 

QucLJtion one might ponder in this respect are: "To what extent does a faith in the group, 
be it a faith in the "majority" or in the "nation" or in both, destroy individualism?; is it 
possible today to serve society at large, and also serve oneself (Isn't this a question 
which some of our comic book characters, like "Supt;riiiaii" bring to mind?) 



Before closing this discussion on challenges we might mention one final, less 
specific challenge that confronts us. This challenge is related to the sweeping nature 
of change in the modern world. Our world has been subjected to the most rapid and far- 
reaching changes that have even confronted manliind. Industrialization^urbanization, and 
world involvement have, in our society and elsewhere throughout the West and parts of 
the non-West, created crisis in man's sense of identity. American goals and ideals 
were molded in the context of a rural, agricultural, and politically isolated land- -look 
at us now! , the raw rate of change has challenged and in part destroyed an older yet 
younger America. The world which was America is gone. There are many many fac- 
tors which have contributed to this phenomenon, v/e have touched on a few. Scientific 
and technological change have provided the context in which upheaval has become con- 
stant. (Einstein's ideas alone have precipitated changes that few can comprehend, and 
even fewer can imagine controlling. ) War and revolution have provoked further war 
and revolution, and upheaval in the relations between Western and non-Western peoples 
has arisen in this context. 



Perhaps the most common denominator in all of this change is that which relates 
to man's symbolic "investments" in himself and his world. Man's former investments 
(in progress, reason, even nation) have been disrupted- -cultural gap in this respect is 
an understatement. Erikson has pointed out that identity- -the phenomenon of "who am 
I" in relation to my world, past and future- -has become a major problem in our day, 
and it is true that "diffusion" and "crisis, " both individual and collective, are part of 
our present condition 

In this general circumstance many men are involved in a process of disinvestment, 
or withdrawal, with respect to old symbolic constructions and definitions. Some are, I 
believe, in a process of "de-cathexis, " or if you will, "falling out of love, " with respect 
to former views of man and history. (History, that is, man's view of himself in time, 
can be like a friend- -one can invest love and one can withdraw it. ) Our self- definition, 
our sense of identity, is hardly that of men who experience themselves as part of a 
linear-progressive historical phenomenon. For many, perhaps most, Americans, the 
world has ceased to make sense as it once did even for their parents; there is fragmen- 
tation, and the private solution is often an attempt to withdraw, to live in "simple loca- 
tion, " to escape time. The ideas of historical promise and progress as once perceived 
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have been brought to a screeching halt — this is part of that which has produced in some 
a feeling that perhaps Me>ille was right, in others a feeling of non-feeling toward his- 
tory. Some of us don't even have a tragic view of what is happening- -even Moby Dick 
is far’ from our minds, he is on the rare book shelf with Horatio Alger. 

In some respects our challenge is something like the challenge which confronted 
the soldiers who found Humpty-Dumpty- -we must try to put it back together again. 
Unfortunately, however, it appears that man's ability to analyze and take apart, has 
not been matched by an equal ability to synthesize and put together. This is as true 
in the realm of political affairs as it is in intellectual life- -in fact, these two are no 
doubt closely related. For each thinker that might try to develop a meaningful generali- 
zation, there must be thousands who never attempt to view themselves in terms of any 
meaningful whole. Ernst Cassirer points out that no former age 

,vas even in such a favorable position with respect to the sources 
of our knowledge of human nature. Psychology, ethnology, anthro- 
pologj?', and history have amassed an astoundingly rich and constantly 
increasing body of facts. Our technical instruments for observation 
and experimentation have been immensely improved, and our analyses 
have become sharper and more penetrating. We appear, nevertheless, 
not yet to have found a method for mastery and organization of this 
material. When compared with our own abundance the past may seem 
very poor. But our wealth of facts is not necessarily a wealth of thoughts. 
Unless we succeed in finding a clue. . . to lead us out of this labyrinth, 
we can have no real insight into the general character of human culture; 
we shall remain lost in a mass of disconnected and disintegrated data 
which seem to lack all conceptual unity. ( Essay on Man, 22). 

In spite of all our knowledge, our specialization and skill in collecting and arranging data, 
and our sophistication in conveying it, we are at a loss --knowledge is a problem, not 
because we don't have it, but because we have it and don't know how to make it meaning- 
ful. 



In all of the above we have hardly begun to scratch the surface--we have not 
touched many of the ch illenges that confront our way of life, such as overpopulation and 
its sister, starvation. Nevertheless, I have pointed to some of the important forces, 
events, and issues that make our age one of rapid change and upheaval. 

lI. Responses to the Challenges 

Man responds in various ways to the forces which challenge his ideas and his 
institutions. When one's sense of identity is threatened, one often reacts by striking 
out at that which threatens, or perhaps by withdrawing and isolating oneself from the 
threat, or perhaps by trying to interact in some constructive way if possible. In 
looking at groups, there are certain general predictions that one can mike in attempt- 
ing to understand how they respond to challenges and threats. We have discussed 
some of the changes that have raised serious problems forthe nineteenth Century American 
sense of identity. War, Depression, Big Business and Big Government, Communism, 
Fascism, Freudianism, etc. have all in part challenged the way in which Americans 
have defined themselves. How do men in groups respond when challenged in this way? 
They respond, of course, much the way that individuals do, for the group is a collec- 
tion of individuals. 
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We have selected four general categories for looking at the way Americans 
have responded to challenges to their way of life. The categories are: 

(1) Reaction 

(2) Radicalism 

(3) Withdrawal 

(4) Reinterpretation 

Let us briefly examine the meaning of each category, and then suggest some of the ways 
that Americans today seem to fit them. In doing this let us keep in mind that these are 
only categories, and that men are not easily placed in categories of any kind. History and 
man's behavior in history are much more complex than we are able to indicate in this 
essay. 

Reaction and Radicalism : Some people, when threatened, will attempt to "fix" 
themselves on some part of the present, or perhaps return to something called "the past. 
For these people, the present might seem intolerable, and therefore they are not happy 
with where thev seem to be headed- -the "good old days" become their "god, " and every 
attempt is made to hold onto or reproduce what they think those days are. The term 
"reaction" is often applied to this kind of behavior, for the ideas of going against and 
going back are central. 

For other people, who also find the present intolerable, the response is some- 
what different. They seek to take advantage of change and upheaval by helping to 
overthrow the present and finding a completely new and supposedly better life in the 
future- -these are the "radicals" in that they want a radical leap into something new. 

Like the reactionaries they are unhappy with the present; also, they are sure that 
they have the truth about what society should be, but unlike the reactionaries, they 
seek an answer in the new rather than in the old. For them, rapid change and upheaval 
is not so much a threat as an opportunity. 

We have already mentioned some AmeriCc»,ns who have become reactionary in 
the context of our rapidly changing world. The "right wing" often seems to desire a 
return to yesterday. Many of the so-called super-patriots have been, and still are, 
seeking to turn back the clock to 1830. 

Perhaps a smaller number of Americans in the radical category, have attempted 
to find some means for leaping forward to a completely new kind of world. During the 
Depression years several thousand became members of the Communist Party, and today, 
one can find similar tendencies in the thought and action of the "new left. " Much of the 
behavior on the college campus that has been in the news is in fact a radical response 
to the challenges of our changing world. In general, however, radical responses are not 
characteristic of people who are relatively wealthy and healthy- -in the richest nation on 
earth, it is to be expected that men will want to preserve the old or go back when the 
foundations begin to shake rather than try to scrap everything. 

Withdrawal : "Withdrawal" refers to the kind of behavior that does not attempt 
to deal directly with issues and problems. Unlike the reactionary or the radical, the 
person who "withdraws" does not think about solutions to issues and problems, but 
rather simply responds to them by seeking some kind of escape. When threats and 
challenges offer seemingly im^ jssible problems (as in the case of the Bomb which 
hangs over our heads night and day), often men are overtaken by a "numbness, " an 
insensitivity which protects them psychologically from the very threats which challenge 
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them. (Another example of this is the tendency that somie people have to want to sleep 
when they are unable to solve their problem.s- -sleep can, in this instance, be a form of 
withdrawal. ) At times such withdrawal might be a healthy thing- -what can one gain by 
thinking about the Bomb all day long? On the other hand, withdrawal can lead to an 
Ostrich like stance in the world, and we all know what that means. 

One way of looking at withdrawal is to think about the term "intoxication. " With- 
drawal often involves some form of "getting drunk. " This might mean getting drunk in 
the usual fashion, or it might mean something different. Intoxication can mean any form 
of numbness or insensitivity which takes an individual away from the real issues and pro- 
blems that confront him. In this sense, there are many kinds of intoxication. Some 
people might become intoxicated with TV (they sit paralyzed in front of the tube); some 
might be intoxicated with "noise" (pasting a radio to the ear, and not hearing the rest of 
the world go bye); some might be intoxicated with "mobility" (with being on the go!, as in 
Karuac’s On The Road); and some people might become intoxicated with "consuming" 
everythin^hat comes along to combat the fright and emptiness that exists within them 
(an obsession with food or sex or new gadgets, etc. could mean a kind of "consumptive 
intoxication" which relieves one of facing real problems and issues). We are all familiar 
with certain kinds of intoxication, such as those associated with alcohol and drugs, but 
we should also be aware of other ways of "getting drunk. " 

One of the things that drugs do is relieve one of a sense of location in space and 
time--they give one a sense of floating through space and over time. There is some 
evidence to suggest that such behavior is at times valuable in helping individuals find 
new senses of direction, and new ideas about who they are and where they are headed; 
but there is probably greater danger in the "withdrawal" becoming something of an end 
in itself, and in the individual losing all power over rational action. 

Some critics believe that the most general behavior in which Americans are 
involved today is a form of withdrawal through the consumLption of any and all the 
material goods that our economy can produce, regardless of the quality of those goods, 
or of the economic needs of other people (here and abroad). 

Some critics view this as a dangerous situation because they do not think that 
Americans are aware, or as aware as they should be, of how they can become "numbed" 
and’*intoxicated" with their material consumption. Striving for the second or third auto- 
mobile often becomes a way of avoiding thinking about the major problems that our society 
faces, like civil rights and urban riots, etc. 

Reinterpretation; The third general category is comprised of those who seek 
to balance the old with the new; it is a position dedicated to preserving certain aspects 
of the old without losing sight of the changes that require new insights and new planning 
to meet the future. For example, many urban planning projects have been attempts 
to create an atmosphere where individuals might once again believe in and realize the 
ideasof progress and individual dignity; also, in recent years the government has estab- 
lished job training centers in which men can re-train themselves to meet the challenges 
of the changing economic environment (such action might help men once again believe 
in the idea of hard work as a means to success). Those who have advanced such pro- 
grams have been attempting, although often unsuccessfully, to make old values and 
ideals a meaningful part of the changing environment. 

One of the areas today where some reinterpretation is taking place is the field 
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of education. Effort has been made, perhaps not enough, to make courses and 
programs relevant to young people entering a world of swirling uncertainties. (This 
course is itself an attempt to reinterpret history in a way which might provide more 
meaning and direction for students than they might find in more conventional courses 
--'che U. S. Office of Education is supporting such experimentation with federal 
funds. ) 



In politics several things have developed which suggest the reinterpretation 
theme. On the international scene the United Nations has time and again proven its 
worth through innumerable, though seldom heralded, actions which have helped to 
keep the lid on our boiling planet. The U. N. has been a positive force in helping 
nations reinterpret their actions in a fast shrinking world. (The fact that the U. S. 
had earlier refused to join an international organization, the League, is some indi- 
cation of how this nation has been willing, in more recent years, to reinterpret its 
stand in the community of nations. ) 

Nations in general have been willing, in recent years, with a notable exception 
of Red China, to reinterpret their traditional approaches. The U. S. S. R. is an 
outstanding example in this respect. Long faithful to the Marxist tenet that Com- 
mimism would conquer the world through a series of bloody wars and revolutions, 
Khrushchev took a substantial step in revision of this position by advocating "peace- 
ful coexistence"- -this did not mean that the Russian Reds were ready to accept a 
divided world, nor did it mean that they would cease in their efforts to stimulate vio- 
lence and eventual collapse in the Western democratic nations; it did mean, however, 
that the Russians were willing to put aside the banner of total war as a means for 
achieving their historical objectives. Had the Russians not stepped forth with this 
crucial bit of reinterpretation in the decade which witnessed their own development of 
hydrogen weapons and rocket delivery systems (the fifties), it is very possible that 
both the U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. would have been consumed in the fires of nu- 
clear holocaust. 

The U. S. has cooperated perhaps more than the Soviet Union in establishing 
a more reasonable climate of international relations. We already mentioned the sup- 
port which has been given to the U. N. Kennedy's work in achieving the test-ban 
treaty is another important example in this respect. Also, of course, the New Fron- 
tier gave birth to a host of ideas and programs, such as the Peace Corps and the 
Alliance for Progress, which were designed to reinterpret our role in the community 
of nations. (Perhaps one very important exception to this trend of reinterpretation 
is the U. S.'s present involvement in Vietnam. ) 

The Negro Revolution, more specifically the American Negro's drive for his 
civil rights, is another example of positive political and social reinterpretation. In 
the post-World War Two period, for the first time in American history, the Negro 
has taken substantial steps toward becoming a first class citizen. Needless to say, 
the identity issue is of central concern in this phenomenon. 

In religion, the "God is Dead" controversy reflects another area where basic 
questions have been raised, but at the same time an attempt has been made to retain 
some of the more traditional ideas. Along these same lines, recent moves for a 
united Christian church reflect, in the spirit of Pope John XXIII, an attitude of rein- 
terpretation in a world of rapid change. 
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But perhaps one of the most interesting and perplexing areas of reinterpreta- 
tion is that which has taken hold among many young people. Many American youth 
find it difficult to accept without question standards and views which have been 
handed to them by parents and teachers, and as a consequence, they seek to estab- 
lish a new way of looking at themselves and their world. No doubt this is true of 
most every younger generation, but it seems even more true in this period of his- 
tory. Many of the new sounds, the Beatles for examiple, reflect an attempt to rein- 
terpret old values in a new context. Other groups and certain individuals, like 
Bob Dylan, have likewise called for reinterpretation in a manner which has had a 
refreshing impact on the world. As Dylan has so often sung, "the times they are 
a-changin' " and the fact that he has recognized and publicized this fact is itself an 
indication that he is striking out for a new identity in a new environment. When one 
listens closely to the new sounds, one finds that they do, in fact, reflect a faith in 
many of the old values --for example, they emphasize individual dignity, and a world 
of peace and privacy and progress. The new sounds also seem, to accept the fact 
that the world is now an urban world ("Down Town"), and a world that cannot afford 
to see the "Bomb" dropped. Thus, more than many politicians and teachers, it 
seems that the young people have some basic understanding of how to escape the 
fate of the Ostrich. 

Although many young people are attempting to escape or withdraw with little 
or no purpose other than their own selfish ends, one cannot help but think that most 
young people are more "with it" than not, and that their behavior reflects an energy 
and vitality which, when tempered v/ith knowledge and wisdom, will help move his- 
tory in a manner that will make human life a more dignified venture for the vast 
majority of men on this planet. 

Conclusion : "Who am I, " "Where am I going, " and "How do others see me, " 
these and others are the questions which one must answer in establishing for him- 
self a mature sense of identity. We have stated that today identity is a problem for 
many individuals because of the rapid changes which are taking place in the environ- 
ment. Identity diffusion has been caused in part because of technological and scien- 
tific advances which, in the context of war, depression, and revolution, have helped 
undermine much of the eighteenth and nineteenth century view of man and world. We 
might live in our own little dream worlds a goDd part of the time, but when we attempt 
to define ourselves in relation to what's happeaing around us, the water gets very muddy. 

What about the future? --Where are we going? Who are we going to be as 
individuals and as a people ten years from now? The answers to these questions are 
not automatically "in the cards. " That is, there is no fixed formula, no final solu- 
tion written down someplace which will determine what will be in the future. Because 
our society believes that man makes the laws under which he lives, it also believes 
that man has some role in determining what the future will be. It is our historical 
faith, then, that we, the people, have the burden and the glory of changing history, 
and therefore of molding our own picture of the world, and our own picture of ourselves. 

It may seem unfair to end this little statement without supplying some answers 
to the questions about identity which we have raised, yet, this must be. Each of us 
has something to say about who he is and what the world is --the future is partly 
determined inside each of us. 
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It may well be, as the communists point out, that there are "iron laws" con- 
trolling history, and that man's actions are of no consequence; or perhaps it might 
be that when compared with the giant forces at work one little voice is no more than 
a piddle in the ocean when it comes to changing history. On the other hand, if we 
accept either of these kinds of determinism, we might resign ourselves to some kind 
of withdrawal from action, and in the act of withdrawal w^e might in fact help make 
the "iron law" theory come true. (Thus, when one says that his ideas or his actions 
make no difference and therefore he makes no effort to think or act, it is quite pos- 
sible that in fact he will miake little difference in the world. ) The final answers to 
questions about identity must be found within each individual- -this is the only answer 
that this course can supply for the questions it has raised. 
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WAR, DEPRESSION, REVOLUTION, & IDENTITY IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

* j 

During the 19th century most Americans were taught, or perhaps indoctrinated ' 
with, a particular way of looking at man and history. The white American of the 
1830s was influenced by many European ideas and institutions that had been trans- 
formed in one way or another by the American environment. How did this American . ! 
define himself? Generally speaking, he believed that history was getting better and 
better, and that the New World, particularly the U. S. , had a leading role to play in ' I 
furthering historical progress. Hand in hand with this general idea of progress was ■ 
a belief in the capacity of each individual to make a better life for himself. He had 
faith in his own chances to find success through a combination of hard work and com- 
mon sense. In the 19th Century many Americans assumed that they were capable of 
understanding and conquering nature- -the whole continent was there for the taking; 
and rugged individualism" was a key to success. 

As part of their identity, many Americans considered themselves better than 
Europeans --Europe was in the past, America represented the future, the better 
tomorrow, the second chance. If the old world wanted to benefit from the American • ■ 
experience, Americans would be happy to show the way, but otherwise, most Amer- 
icans would be happy in being separated from the Old World. 

The environment helped Americans identify themselves as rational and superior 
men. Nature had been good to them (at least to white Americans) in providing plenty, 
and in offering free security from potentially powerful enemies. Europe was not only I 
far off, but also involved in a system of power balances which, for the most part, pro- i 
vided America with free security. Good land, few people, and weak enemies thus 
combined with other factors to reinforce man's belief in his own ability to progress 
indefinitely into the future. Leap-frogging into the sunset, the frontier was always a 
sign of tomorrow's promises--and tomorrow could be visualized in concrete terms: 
political and religious freedom, and the chance for a new start. In the middle ages 
men had often assumed that the "good life" would come after one died; but in the "new 

world emphasis was on the promised land in the here and now--progress was pro- 
gress of man on earth. 

For most Americans today answers to questions like "who am I, " "where have * 

I been, and where am I headed, " are not as easily found as they were a century ago * ^ 
--this is to say, identity" is more of a problem than it used to be. In general terms, , ^ 

the raw rate of change has contributed to the difficulties that many have in deciding 
on answers to these questions. For two centuries Americans lived in a rural, agri- I 
cultural, and politically isolated land, but within a matter of decades, urbanism, 
industrialism, and world involvement were thrust upon them. Briefly, lets consider " ' ^ 
some of the challenges which the nev/ environment presented for those holding the | 

older sense of identity. Industrialism created many circumstances which challenged ‘I 
the ideas of progress and individualism. While in a general way the industrial revolu- ** ' ^ 

tion seemed to indicate a strengthening of America's place in the world, dignity and ^ i 

opportunity were challenged for large numbers of Americans who found themselves . i 

at the bottom of the economic ladder in the late 19th century. The economic system ' i i 

and the city which grew with the system, were definitely threats to the earlier views I 
of individual opportunity. Progressive reforms at the turn of the century, and New . . ? 
Deal reforms during the Depression, were attempts to produce a new balance between J j 
the government and the economy, a balance which would preserve some of the basic 
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tenets of the older identity- -Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and F, D, R, thus . 
sought to reform American life in order to make individualism and hard work mean- 
ingful within the industrial context. Today, this challenge still creates many pro- 
blems for those who continue to believe in The American Dream. 

There are other ^problems, however, which Americans face in relation to the 
industrial changes that have swept over their world. In looking at the 20th century, 
especially our relations with other peoples, we find that industrialism has produced 
problems which seem to threaten and challenge some of our basic ideals. "Outside" 
forces have often stressed revolution rather than reform in their attempts to meet 
the problems of industrialism. Starting early in the 19th century, many individuals 
on the European continent were becoming disillusioned with the promises of demo- 
cratic institutions. As modern industrialism pressed down upon the workers, ideas 
about political and economic opportunity seemed less and less meaningful to large 
numbers of people. Restlessness developed among those men who found that poli- 
tical and economic promises were not being met. Even many who were successful 
became disillusioned as they looked at ethers who were not. The industrial revolu- 
tion produced a mass of workers--men, women, and children--who were living in 
poor social and economic circumstances. Poverty and disease were not new, but 
with the rising expectations of mankind (especially after the French and American 
Revolutions seemed to promise so much to so many), such conditions seemed less 
tolerable than before. Many had heard the promises of democracy, but still, rela- 
tively few had tasted the fruits. One result of this combination of circumstances 
was the phenomenon of Marxism. 



The teachings of Marx reflected a new faith in an historical golden age, an age 
in which all working men would find individual fulfillment. Unlike democratic views, 
Marx said that history moved toward its goal in a series of violent revolutions; fur- 
thermore, Marx gave little emphasis to the place of the individual in history- -iron, 
economic laws pushed history toward its inevitable consequence, which was world 
communism. All history, according to Marx, was the clashing of economic classes, 
the haves and the have nots, and in the final outcome, the working class would be 
victojt*ious. According to Marx, American society was supposedly controlled by the 
few wealthy ones, and one day they would be destroyed in the worker's revolt. While 
democracy had often stressed the importance of private rights and private property 
for every individual, Marxism called for the abolishment of such luxuries --socialism, 
the state ownership and control of all property, was part of the Marxist plan for pro- 
gress toward a more perfect woT*ld. 

Although not an immediate threat to Americans in the 19th century, Marxism 
did send shivers up the American spine socialism" was, and still is for many, sl 
dirty word. Thus the way a communist defines himself and his historical setting is 
much different from the way a democrat does- -communism has been and still is a 
threat to the traditional American sense of identity. The problem has been made 
worse by the fact that Communists, taking advantage of violence and social unrest in 
this century, have had several major victories. During the Great War, Russia be- 
came a communist nation; just after the Second World War, China turned Red; and 

some Marxists think that if there were another world war, the rest of the world would 
go communist. 

Another outside ism that has challenged the ’ ^th century American sense of 
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identity is "fascism. " While communism called for revolution toward seme new and 
inevitable equality for all men, fascism sought to establish the idea of racial and 
national superiority. This often included the idea of one man, a great leader, tak- 
ing charge of a state, and the idea of all men within that state bowing to worship at 
his feet. Supposedly the leader embodied all that was good and noble and powerful 
in the people themselves. Hitler and Mussolini are usually singled out as the two 
outstanding examples of this kind of "identification" --they are good examples of 
fascist heroes. 

The fascist's is no belief in individual rights and responsibilities; his is no 
concern with peaceful historical progress through reason and reform; rather, his is 
a faith in the superiority of ■racial and national force — where necessary, raw violence 
will be used to preserve and promote the "state" which embodies the superior race 
of men who supposedly should rule the world. The fascist shares with the Commu- 
nist a belief in the necessity of violence as the mothers' milk of historical change; 
and with the communist, the fascist also hates the kind of individualism and reason 
which is preached on American shores; unlike the communist, however, emphasis 
is placed on a superior race (rather than a superior class). 

Again like communism the greatest fascist challenge to the American has been 
external, but there is also internal danger. There are those in A.merica, even to- 
day, who so worship what they think are American ideals that they would deny a 
place in society for all who disagree with their interpretation of Americanism. We 
are all familiar with the "hate groups" that preach their sick and sad messages in 
the name of Americanism. --any list would have to include the American Nazi Party 
and the KKK. Senator Joe McCarthy, who claimed to be fighting communism, is a 
good example from recent American history of one who had fascist leanings and it 
would be oifficult to count the number of innocent individuals who have suffered from 
his kind of "red scare. " 

Like communism, fascism feeds on the fires of violence and the ashes of 
poverty- -wherever fear and ignorance and hopelessness prevail, radical tendencies, 
be they communist (left) or fascist (right) also prevail. These forces, communism' 
and fascism, riding on the wave of war, revolution, and depression which has char- 
acterized our times, have challenged the American view of man and history. 

Other challenges have plagued Americans with respect to the way in which they 
had come to define themselves and their world. It had always been assumed that 
tomorrow would be better than today, and that progress in general was a fact of his- 
tory. In this century, however, certain doubts have arisen with respect to this 
aspect of our identity. For example, many who knew the years of terror that swept 
over Europe during the Great War were stunned at the animal, the beast, which 
seemed to be unleashed in the passion of total war. An older, more optimistic, view 
of human nature became suddenly more pessimistic- -the idea of a good, rational man, 
whom many had expected to go on ruling the world forever, was buried somewhere in 
the bones and blood of battle. Western Europeans, even more than Americans, felt a - 
wave of pessimism sweep over their world. In All Quiet on the Weste rn Front, 
Ramarque captured this change in attitude- -these words come from the mouth of a 

German, but they could have come from an Englishman or a Frenchman or an Ameri- - ■ 
can as well: p 

■ f 

MIMA 

We are not youth any longer. We don’t want to take the 

world by storm. We are fleeting. We fly from ourselves. From ^ 1 
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> our life. We were eighteen and had begun to love life and 

the world; and we had to shoot it to pieces. The first 
bomb, the first explosion, burst in our hearts. We are cut 
off from activity, from striving, from progress. We be- 
lieve in such things no longer. . . 

The war gave birth to the "lost generation. " For some Westerners, the old 
. sense of identity was shattered; yesterday was destroyed, today was confused; and 
tomorrow promised no way out. T. S. Eliot captured and promoted some of this 
“storr The Hollow Men, " "The Wasteland"-even the titles tell 

America had escaped much of the war, and for that reason the illusion of 
progress continued to reign throughout the Twenties. It was the second death 
TVi ^ century, the Great Depression, which struck at the American heart. 

The Depression, like the war, did more than physically destroy life and property 
It attacked a conception of history, it undermined an orientation toward progress,’ 
and It weakened much of the old faith in the American economic system tL 

^ problem for Americans because success had always been 

even H ^ ®od would protect America 

even If He abandoned Europe. Also, the idea that hard work would always lead 

to individual success was no longer beyond question- -many men were willing to 

* e Thirties, but the land of milk and honey seemed to have dried up 

(Ben Franklin and the Third Little Pig lost a good deal of prestige in this period. ) 

fr-om <=Tni “ progress, reason, and individualism was challenged 

from still another quarter. The twentieth century has witnessed a revolution in man' 

Ihich^h the turn of the century Freud introduced a set of ideas 

teenth revolutionized Western man's understanding of himself. Seven- 

tion thaTman^ century ideas about human behavior were based on the assump- 

reasnns u°” t^t-eature; that he was fully aware of his actions and the 

h u that he was, so to speak fully responsible for his behavior be- 

cause he knew what he was doing. Psychoanalysis (the name given to Freud's theo- 

however, that much, perhaps most, of man's behavior is 
ence y unconscious motives. Freud looked to the deep, relatively unexplored 
^gions o the ““d, and offered some interesting explanations for man's behavior. 
Why do men laugh?, why do they dream?; why do they commit suicide or spend long 

^ emselves food and shelter? --these and more were the questions 
which Freud sought to answer through examining man's unconscious life. 

D-ui- history just after Darwin, who had already cast doubt over the 

Biblical account of man's historical origins, Freud seemed to many to complete the 
picture of man as an animal, rather than a creature in God's image. Even God that 
sacred Being for whom even the 18th century men kept respect, was now cast in doubt 
Freud sugpsted that the Father in heaven was simply an idea which originated from 

^Tih unconscious desire, to regain some of the security and understand- 

ing that he had received in his early childhood from his real father. Thus according 
to Freud, man created God, not vice versa. 

With the horrors of man's acts during the wars of this century, many men have 
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come to believe that Freud was to a great extent correct in his emphasis on man's 
irrational side. Perhaps even more important as far as the "common man" is con- 
cerned IS the fact that no longer does man's nature seem to be a relatively simple 
one— teachers now^ell students that man is a complex and confused creature much 

iLh lives (and most everyone will admit that the rather simple 

18th century view of man and progress is no longer meaningful). 

factors which might be mentioned in examining the 
challenges to 19th century American identity. Some critics suggest that changes 
m the organization of American society, especially the nature of our economic ^ 
organization, have had a powerful, negative impact. Often the "organization, " the 
system, is smgled out as a danger to the individual. A number of artists and 

half-century, helped promote the theme of man being separ 
ted (alienated) from himself and from his work. Some critics say that the "system" 
de -humanizes man, that it turns him into a machine. 

The idea of the individual being overpowered by the economic system has in 
IS age o ig government, been extended to the political area of modern life. As 
war and depii^ssion have forced onto our government a more active and powerful 
role, the threat of government becoming destructive to the rights of individuals has 
become a reality as never before in our history. Big government has helped extend 
many rights, but it has also trampled on many individuals. Today, as war fever 

grows over the Vietnam situation, even larger numbers of individuals feel the arbi- 
trary power of the central government. 

.u • economic and political challenges associated with power over 

the individual, there is the related problem of men finding meaning and purpose in 
the urban environment which modernization has produced. City life has created a 
number of problems for which the "traditional American" is poorly preb^ired. 
American goals and ideals were molded in the context of a rural, agricultural, and 
politically isolated land— look at us nowl, changes challe' -ed and in part destroyed 

merican setting. Scientific and technological advances have provided the 
oois for change; war and revolution have provoked further war and revolution- -and 
upheaval in relations between Western and non-Western peoples has arisen in this 
context. Urbanism, industrialism, and world involvement are now hard facts of Ameri- 
can liie. How to deal with these facts is another matter. 

responds in various ways to the forces which challenge his ideas and his 
mstitations. When one s sense of identity is threatened, one often reacts by striking 
out at that which threatens, or perhaps by withdrawing and isolating oneself from thf 
toreat, or perhaps by trying to interact in some constructive way if possible In 
looking at groups, there are certain general predictions that one can make in attempt- 
ing to understand how they respond to challenges and threats. We have discussed 
some of the changes that have raised serious problems of the 19th Century American 

Pa'scts° ^ f^oP'^ossion, Big Business and Big Government, Communism, 

haff have all in part challenged the way in which Americans 

defined themselves. How do men in groups respond when challenged in this way’ 

WoroUnmiddu^s'^”'*’^^^’ individuals do, for the group is a collec- 

_ We have selected four general categories for looking at the way Americans 
have responded to challenges to their way of life. The categories are: 
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(1) Reaction 

(2) Radicalism 

(3) Withdrawal 

(4) Reinterpretation 

Let us briefly examine the meaning of each category , and then suggest some of the 
ways that Americans today seem to fit them. In doing this let us keep in mind that 
these are only categories, and that men are not easily placed in categories of any 
kind. History and man's behavior in history are much more complex than we are 
able to indicate in this essay. 

Reaction and Radicalism : Some people, when threatened, will attempt to "fix" 
themselves on some part of the present, or *erhaps return to something called "the 
past. For these people, the present might seem intolerable, and therefore they are 
not happy with where they seem to be headed--the "good old days" become their "god, " 
and every attempt is made to hold onto or reproduce what they think those days are. 
The term "reaction" is often applied to this kind of behavior, for the ideas of going 
against and going back are central. 

For other people, who also find the present intolerable, the response is some- 
what different. They seek to take advantage of change and upheaval by helping to 
overthrow the present and finding a completely new and supposedly better life in the 
future- -these are the "radicals" in that they want a radical leap into something new. 
Like the reactionaries they are unhappy with the present; also, they are sure that 
they have the truth about what society should be, but unlike the reactionaries, they 
seek an answer in the new rather than in the old. For them, rapid change and up- 
heaval is not so much a threat as an opportunity. 

We have already mentioned some Americans who have become reactionary in 
the context of our rapidly changing world. The "right wing" often seems to desire a 
return to yesterday. Many of the so-called super -patriots have been, and still are, 
seeking to turn back the clock to 1830. 

Perhaps a smaller number of Americans in the radical category, have attempted 
to find some means for leaping forward to a completely new kind of world. During 
the Depression years several thousand became members of the Communist Party, and 
today, one can find similar tendencies in the thought and action of the "new left. " 

Much of the behavior on the college campus that has been in the news is in fact a 
radical response to the challenges of our changing world. In general, however, radi- 
cal responses are not characteristic of people who are relatively wealthy and healthy 
“"iri the richest nation on earth, xt is to be expected that men will want to preserve 

the old or go back when the foundations begin to shake rather than try to scrap every- 
thing. 



Withdrawal: "Withdrawal" refers to the kind of behavior that does not attempt 

to deal directly with issues and problems. Unlike the reactionary or the radical, the 
person who "withdraws" does not think about solutions to issues and problems, but 
rather simply responds to them by seeking some kind of escape. When threats and 
challenges offer seemingly impossible problems (as in the case of the Bomb which 
hangs over our heads night and day), often men are overtaken by a "numbness, " an 

insensitivity which protects them psychologically from the very threats which chal- 
lenge them. (Another example of this is the tendency that some people have to want 
to sleep when they are unable to solve their problems --sleep can, in this instance, be 
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a form of withdrawal. ) At times such withdrawal might be a healthv thin a v, + 
can one gain by thinking about the Bomb all day long ‘d orthe othe^hlt^^^ 

« o.«=h Sd'tvrL™ 



w.,„r.rs “ try - “.ssr ns” " 

mean any forrn of numbness or insensitivity which takes an individual away from the 
re^ issues and problems that confront him. In this sense, there are Zny ki^ds 

in front^'^f +^”’+ people might become intoxicated with TV (they sit paralyzed 

front of the tube); some might be intoxicated with "noise" (pasting a radio to the 

"mobflitv"? -fh^h^”-^ world go bye); some might be intoxicated with 

mobility (with being on the go!, as in Karuae'c; ^ wim 

the^fr *'hr'^^ intoxicated with "consuming" everytidniTh^T^eralon^to ^ 
the fright and emptiness that exists within them (an obsession with food^or sex or 

onrtff%^^' ^ "consumptive intoxication" which relieves 

intoxfcatioTsuch kinds of 

anH Of a sense of location in space 

IS ^ """"" space and over timT There 

1 suggest tha.t such behavior is at times valuable in helping indi- 

thP^^^^ ^^h ^ senses of direction, and new ideas about who they are and where 
in/ headed; there is probably greater danger in the "withdrawal" becom- 

invoi believe that the most general behavior in which Americans are 

involved today is a form of withdrawal through the consumption of any and all the 

S^p. ‘So‘. 

g , of the economic needs of other people (here and abroad). 

Some critics view this as a dangerous situation because they do not think that 
Americas are aware, or as aware as they should be, of how they c^ become 
nvimbed and intoxicated with their material consumption. Striving for the second 

blem"'^fh^r*°”’°*'^^^ becomes a way of avoiding thinking about the maior pro- 
ems that our society faces, like civil rights and urban riots, etc. ^ ^ 

to bal^^'lirsn^^^hj'^^ third general category is comprised of those who seek 
n^ntt I ’^ke old with the new; it is a position dedicated to preserving certain as- 

Planntog to^meet7hffulurf"V r ^i® “®igkts and new 

ris thi° ratf 

™S ■" “““ ~ s,r«=™ivrr ‘ 

«« .pc.'“s.:vs ”‘ii;r.v 

to^mleTd'' r'"*' programs have been attempting, although often unsucceLfully 
ake old values and ideals a meaningful part of the changing environment. 

One of the areas today where some reinterpretation is taking place is the field 
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of education. Effort has been made, perhaps not enough, to make courses and 
programs relevant to young people entering a world of swirling uncertainties. (This 
course is itself an attempt to reinterpret history in a way which might provide more 
meaning and direction for students than they might find in more conventional courses 

e U. S. Office of Education is supporting such experimentation with federal 
funds. ) 



In^ oktics several things have developed which suggest the reinterpretation 
Tu lu '•''^^^^^tional scene the United Nations has time and again proven its 

wor rough innumerable, though seldom heralded, actions which have helped to 
keep the lid on our boiling planet. The U. N. has been a positive force in helping 
nations reinterpret their actions in a fast shrinking world. (The fact that the U. S. 

refused to join an international organization, the League, is some indi- 
cation of how this nation has been willing, in more recent years, to reinterpret its 
stand in the community of nations. ) 



f D general have been willing, in recent years, with a notable exception 

ot Ked China, to reinterpret their traditional approaches. The U. S. S. R. is an 
outstanding example in this respect. Long faithful to the Marxist tenet that Ccm- 

conquer the world through a series of bloody wars and revolutions, 
Khrushchev took a substantial step in revision of this position by advocating "peace- 
ful coexistence --this did not mean that the Russian Reds were ready to accept a 
divided world, nor did it mean that they would cease in their efforts to stimulate vio- 

collapse in the Western democratic nations; it did mean, however, 
that the Russians were willing to put aside the banner of total war as a means for 
achieving their historical objectives. Had the Russians not stepped forth with this 
crucial bit of reinterpretation in the decade which witnessed their own development oJ 
hydropn weapons and rocket delivery systems (the fifties), it is very possible that 

both the U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. would have been consumed in the fires of nu- 
clear holocaust. 



The U. S. has cooperated perhaps more than the Soviet Union in establishing 
a more reasonable climate of international relations. We already mentioned the sup- 
port which has been given to the U. N. Kennedy's work in achieving the test-ban 
treaty is another important example in this respect. Also, of course, the New Fron- 
tier gave birth to a host of ideas and programs, such as the Peace Corps and the 
Alliance for Progress, which were designed to reinterpret our role in the community 
ot nations. (Perhaps one very important exception to this trend of reinterpretation 
IS the U. S. 's present involvement in Vietnam. ) 

The Negro Revolution, more specifically the American Negro's drive for his 
civil rights, is another example of positive political and social reinterpretation. In 
the post-World War Two period, for the first time in American history, the Negro 
has taken substantial steps toward becoming a first class citizen. Needless to say 
the identity issue is of central concern in this phenomenon. 

In religion, the God is Dead" controversy reflects another area where basic 
questions have been raised, but at the same time an attempt has been made to retain 
some of the more traditional ideas. Along these same lines, recent moves for a 
united Christian church reflect, in the spirit of Pope John XXIII, an attitude of rein- 
terpretation in a world of rapid change. 
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But perhaps one of the most interesting and perplexing areas of reinterpreta- 
tion is that which has taken hold among many young people. Many American youth 
find it difficult to accept without question standards and views which have been 
handed to them by parents and teachers, and as a consequence, they seek to estab- 
lish a new way of looking at themselves and their world. No doubt this is true of 
most every younger generation, but it seems even more true in this period of his- 
tory. Many of the new sounds, the Beatles for example, reflect an attempt to rein- 
terpret old values in a new context. Other groups and certain individuals, like 
Bob Dylan, have likewise called for reinterpretation in a manner which has had a 
refreshing^ impact on the world. As Dylan has so often sung, "the times they are 
a-changin'" and the fact that he has recognized and publicized this fact is itself an 
indication that he is striking out for a new identity in a new environment. When one 
listens closely to the nfew sounds, one finds that they do, in fact, reflect a faith in 
many of the old values --for example, they emphasize individual dignity, and a world 
of peace and privacy and progress. The new sounds also seem to accept the fact 
that the world is now an urban world ("Down Town"), and a world that cannot afford 
to see the Bomb" dropped. Thus, more than many politicians and teachers, it 
seems that the young people have some basic understanding of how to escape the 
fate of the Ostrich. 

Although many young people are attempting to escape or withdraw with little 
or no purpose other than their own selfish ends, one cannot help but think that most 
young people are more "with it" than not, and that their behavior reflects an energy 
and vitality which, when tempered with knowledge and wisdom, will help move his- 
tory in a manner that will make human life a more dignified venture for the vast 
majority of men on this planet. 

JDonclusW : "Who am I, " "Where am I going, " and "How do others see me, " 
these and others are the questions which one must answer in establishing for him- 
self a mature sense of identity. We have stated that today identity is a problem for 
many individuals because of the rapid changes which are taking place in the environ- 
ment. Identity diffusion has been caused in part because of technological and scien- 
tific advances which, in the context of war, depression, and revolution, have helped 
undermine much of the 18th and 19th century view of man and world. We might live 
in our own little dream worlds a good part of the time, but when we attempt to de- 
fine ourselves in relation to what's happening around us, the water gets very muddy. 

What about the future? --Where are we going? Who are we going to be as 
individuals and as a people ten years from now? The answers to these questions are 
not automatically "in the cards. " That is, there is no fixed formula, no final solu- 
tion written down someplace which will determine what will be in the future. Because 
our society believes that man makes the laws under which he lives, it also believes 
that man has some role in determining what the future will be. It is our historical 
faith, then, that we, the people, have the burden and the glory of changing history, 
and therefore of molding our own picture of the world, and our own picture of ourselves. 

It may seem unfair to end this little statement without supplying some answers 
to the questions about identity which we have raised, yet, this must be. Each of us 
has something to say about who he is and what the world is — —the future is partly 
determined inside each of us. 
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It may well be, as the communists point out, that there are "iron laws" con- 
trolling history, and that man's actions are of no consequence; or perhaps it might 
be that When compared with the giant forces at work one little voice is no more than 
I. piddle in the ocean when it comes to changing history. On the other hand, if we 
Lccept either of these kinds of determinism, we might resign ourselves to some kind 
withdrawal^from action, and in the act of withdrawal we might in fact help make 
e iron law theory come true. (Thus, when one says that his ideas or his actions 
difference and therefore he makes no effort to think or act, it is quite pos- 
sible that in fact he will make little difference in the world. ) The final answers to 

Identity must be found within each individual --this is the only answer 
mat this course can supply for the questions it has raised. 
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A NOTE ON MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In this essay I will discuss briefly some of the materials and methods 
which have been utilized in teaching the curriculum. Although the course has 
been taught five or six times utilizing the general framework, it has never been 
taught in the same way twice, and hopefully the suggestions here will serve as 
a stimulus for others to develop their own approach within the general frame- 
work. This discussion is divided into four parts, each approximating about one 
quarter of a unit or course. 

I. Basic Concepts and Their Application 

I have tried various ways of introducing the curriculum, depending on the 
level and motivation of the students. With bright, highly motivated students, it 
has been possible to start with an examination and critical analysis of the rationale 
itself. This can be done on a high-powered basis by reading or lecturing about the 
kind of ideas presented in this report; or, more appropriately, by reading and dis- 
cussing an introductory statement written especially for the purpose (like the one 
that appears in the first part of this appendix). 

One method which has been found effective in introducing the identity con- 
cepts, is to put the students in a situation where their own self-concept is chal- 
lenged. Thus, on occasion I have begun the course by setting up a situation where 
students are bound to feel themselves threatened--a direct and sometimes danger- 
ous approach is simply to engage in some name-calling; a better approach, I think, 
is to verbally attack some important elements of the students' sub-culture. For 
example, on one occasion students were confronted with an attack on the Beatles -- 
everything, including dress, hair style, and singing ability, was under fire--, and 
the results were exactly what one might have predicted: students responded in ways 
which could be recorded and later examined ’'clinically” with the identity concepts. 

In the process, motivation was greatly increased. 

Another way to begin the course is to ask the students to write about some 
piece of social behavior. Often this can capture their attention, and at some later 
point it is possible to re-evaluate the kind of analysis that was made initially in 
light of knew concepts (a good pre-post test possibility). Last summer, for example, 
I began an identity unit with a newspaper article on the Hell's Angels: students were 
asked to explain the behavior, and then to recommend steps to correct such behavior 
--although I have not gone far in attempting to evaluate the kinds of changes which 
are brought by the curriculum, it was evident that when students were later asked 
to do the very same assignment, their sophistication in viewing the phenomenon in 
both historical and also psychological terms was remarkable. 

The major task in the first part of the course is to have students learn some 
of the basic identity concepts. Students must acquire understanding of the stages 
of human development that are presented with the identity model, especially the 
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period of adolescence, and they must begin to apply their knowledge of these 
stages. For the more advanced students, readings can be selected directly from 
Erikson, but in most instances, the task is to select and paraphrase from avail- 
able materials. A numxber of interesting possibilities present themselves in 
helping students begin to understand and apply the concepts. For examxple, Holden 

is a ready, popular source for exploring "iden- 
tity diffusion and identity crisis. " Salisbury's, The Shook -Up Generation is 
another rich source in this respect. Or, one can tuTiTt^l^F^^^^dT^i^^ws- 
papers and magazines for the sam.e purpose. For example, several years ago 
the New York TTmes ran a front page story about a mian named Daniel Burros 
who was a Nazi leader who had for m.any years concealed his Jewish origins. ' The 
article exposed Burros 's "hidden" identity, and the following day, the Timxes ran 
the result of ts exposure: Burros's suicide. This kind of story is ob^d^usly rich 
with possibilities for learning and applying the identity concepts. One can have 
the students speculate on the effect of the newspaper exposure on Burros 's behav- 
ior, and then let them compare their speculation with the actual events that 
followed. 

There are many dangers which one encounters in having students learn and 
apply the concepts. One danger is that the student might become obsessed with 
his own behavior, and perhaps seek to use identity concepts as some kind of 
eternal formula through which he can understand himself and the world. Another 
and a more likely, danger is that the student will simply grasp the identity iar- 
gon with little basic understanding of its clinical meaning. I have found that these 
risks are worth taking. Everything depends on how well the teacher is acquainted 
With the concepts, and how the material is designed and taught. I have usually 
tried to have students view the concepts with healthy skepticism; to see them as 
one might see clothes in a store, as something to "try on" to see how they "fit. " 

It is important to avoid an atmosphere in which the student is promised a crusade 
to the salvation of ultimate knowledge and self-understanding. 

n. Historical Background 

We have spoken briefly of this dimension of the curriculum. Let me offer 
som.e sample materials and methods that have been utilized. Depending on the 
level of the student, miany possibilities exist in developing some awareness and 
understanding of the historical dimension. There are a number of ancient and 
primitive studies, primary sources and secondary works, which are appropriate. 
Frazer's study The Golden Bough provides rich soil for developing the animistic 
and religious aspects of the curriculum; and, of course, the Old Testament is a 

rich, ready source for exploring man's religious mode of thinking, as well as his 
historical awakening. 

The historical essay. Identity and Western Historical Development (pages 
99-120 ) might be utilized in one of several different ways, again, depending on 
eve o t e student, the time available, etc. Rather than forcing the essay down 
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the students throats, it would be better to engage in a process of "superficial 
induction" ^ ; that is, a process which would allow the students to examine 
sources, reach conclusions, and then move to the historical essay to compare 
their views with the views presented in it. In the past I have used both primary 
and secondary sources for each of the historical post-holes, and then turned to 
the historical essay- -that essay is not designed to make sense unless a good 
deal of previous exploration has been made, or, unless time is taken to examine 
source materials as one proceeds through the essay. (An understanding of the 
identity concepts themselves is also essential in this respect. ) Thus, for 
example, one might start reading the essay, and then stop where it mentions 
St. Augustine, and read into certain parts of The City of God in order to better 
understand how Augustine's thinking is woven into the narrative. Or, as another 
example, when reading that part of the essay which speaks about the Protestant 
Ethic, one could launch into a sub-unit in order to hammer home the major points. 

In the course I am now teaching, we read some original sources from various 
Calvinists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; we examined some of the 
sources that were greatly influenced by that kind of thinking- -like the writings of 
Ben Franklin, and somie "lighter materials, " like The Three Little Pigs; and we 
finished up with some consideration of historical and sociologl^ scholarship that 
has been done on the phenomenon- -excerpts from. Weber and then Tawney. By 
the time we were through, hopefully, students had a pretty good understanding of 
what was meant in the text by "Protestant Ethic. " 

That dimension of the historical narrative which deals with the Enlighten- 
ment, and more specifically with the thinking that characterized the birth of the 
American nation, and its early development, is a crucial dimension, for it is the 
foundation for the later examination of "challenges" and "responses" in the twen- 
tieth century context. In speaking about twentieth century American behavior, the 
concern is with challenges to and responses from those men who believe in the basic 
tenets of liberal democracy as traditionally stated. Aside from the sources that 
surround the founding of the nation, there are many others that are appropriate in 
helping students develop an understanding of the nineteenth century liberal democra- 
tic outlook. Students seem to enjoy reading McGuffey's readers, and other educa- 
tional materials; also, there are numerous secondary sources that are valuable here. 



Professor A. Stanley Bolster, with whom I work in Harvard's teacher 
training program during the summer, often uses the term "superficial induction" 
in reference to those tasks where the student is expected to go through a process 
of developing a conclusion that is already built into the materials. This is often 
a very effective way of having students learn and understand, and it is what is 
usually meant by the "inductive approach, " witness the approach to history in the 
"new social studies. " There is nothing wrong with it, except for the fact that those 

using it often assume that they are doing less manipulating then they are in fact 
doing. 
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interest, level, and intelligence of the students that it is 
of little value to make more concrete suggestions on this aspect of the course. 

Ill, IV. ChallGiiges and R6spons6s 

historv twentieth century 

Story. The last two sections of the curriculum are designed to point up certain 

^d ide“fs^"ThetwTMst'^‘''^l liberal democratic values 

and Ideals The two historical essays in this appendix suggest many of the tonics 

ttet might be utilised in this task. I usually spend several weeks on Freud for 

oug one might hold that Freud actually advanced man's rational understanding 

of man and society, there is no doubt that he also brought into quLtirma^rof "he 

Older assumptions about human behavior. Furthermore, his ideas have been used 

o manipulate and exploit the ’’innocent, ” The events of World War One and es- 

C^J^r^consc^us'ufr considerations about 

wll life-we have spent time reading some accounts of the Great 

W^ar, and the literature also, like All Quiet On the Western Front in an 

thli“rreamfatouT r'’ Westerners-biSi^^Te^Iilntsioned with 

scene the^ln " progress. More specifically on the American 

under’fire Z^wurth "" °PP°rtunity to see the tenets of the older faith 

rich the narrati^ with these twentieth century considerations, it is possible to en- 

stuLnts shouldTa recordings, etc. By this time, too, 

tudents should have .he basic framework of the course well in hand and should 

behavior^ ^The "h* curriculum is on present and future 

. , j. ", help students begin to feel themselves as part of the un- 
set hopefully, the unifying theme, the idea of an earlier 

set of assumptions and values, the liberal democratic model, being challenged will 
s.rve to stimulate in them the desired sense of rational, historicaf involvement. 

In seeking to arouse in students this kind of involvement, many interesting, 
curriculum possibilities present themselves. For example, childrens' Hteratufe 

changes le^he goldmine for teaching changing values. In looking at 

changes in the traditional American attitude toward hard work, saving etc one 
can compare and cnntract .-.i. ^ octvxu^, exe., one 
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LKJvvd±Ll llcU-U WUIil. savi 

The eaUrtL^Harnfr"' f yesteryear, ur. Suess's 

offers a very interesting contrast to the Three ^s, or to most 

Of Beatrix Potter s books. Changing the focus a bit, Miller~D^alhlra Salesman 

series Ag^to® den^H^"* contrast with many of the earlierTASreTIcl^i^ ccess 
. ■ ‘ . ^ ' depending on the level of the student, one can move more deeply 

f . , ^ ^ IS part of the curriculum. On one occasion, after reading excerpts 

hnnl^Q ^ ^S ^^zation M an, students read Superman, Batman, and Spiderman comic 
, an , a emptea to see if and how they were relevant to some of Whyte's points, 
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resnLt to nuhl^ H ° characters faced identity problems with 

end wifh U lives--it is interesting to note how often these books 

end with the mam character wondering about his own individuality, or lack of it. 

unwarranted conclusions in this kind of 

vestigation. On the other hand, it is all too often the case that we fail to stimu- 

f living up to some artificial "truths" that 

Wi^f T sciences that deal with human be'- 

cautious uti ization of the imagination on theL matters is perhaps a llirthrs ep 

re« individual privacy and social 

responsibility can be raised by reading Spiderman, then let's read Spiderman 

I one wants to read Toqueville at the same time, all the better ! (Although the 

and rgL7d"e* W ^ curriculum provides much flexibility, 

Xm hoXefullt ith Tr designed to have this kind of flexibility, 

but hopefully without losing its general structure, and its narrative sweep. 

w+u + curriculum, like all the other parts is flexible 

With the "better students" it might be appropriate to re-examine Xhe course XSLXl 

Xxt^nt to whTch m m s*"dents should be asked to consider the 

outlet" Jhinh i <=«>^riculum an attempt to provide an "ideological 

outlet --whmh in fact it is, given one definition of the term--and, if so what 

angers or benefits might result. As the course draws to a close, students should 

not feel a security in having found solutions to major issues or problems- in facr 

they Should feel on their shoulders some of the weight which all'choosSg agente ’ 

Zfe cTeltiSX^^^’ '"ill burden more rationally and 
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"Identity and Democracy" 

A Senior Level Social Studies Course 



Glenn W. Hawkes 
February 1, 1968 





I- Introduction 



"Identity and Democracy"* 



Theoretically the social studies curriculum should pro- 
vide young people with some means for coming to grips with 
the problems they encounter as citizens in our democracy. 

(This has been a long unchallenged assumption, and accounts 
for the traditional, senior level Problems of Democracy course.) 
The task is formidable under the best of circumstances, and 
especially difficult in an age which is characterized by unpre- 
cedented leaps of scientific technological, and psychological 
change. 

/7e have been x^old that ours is an age of anomie, anxiety, 
and alienation; that we are "hollow men" living in 3 moral 
vacuum; that we are without direction, afloat on the sea of 
modernity with faulty gyroscopes; indeed that we seek to 
"escape from freedom" rather than accept its burdens. 



* The following statement is an introduction to and 
summary of research now completed under a U. S. Office of 
Education contract: project title, A Philosophical and 

Historical Rationale for a New Approach to 'Problems of 
Democracy"'; Sponsor, Professor Donald w. Oliver, Harvard 

Graduate School of Education; research conducted by Glenn 
X'7. Hawke s. 



Mai-Tr'c G chairman of the history department at St. 

chool of Texas, Dallas, Texas, where he and Mr. John 
Huie team-teach a senior level course entitled "Identity and 

emocracy ; they also conduct a parent-son seminar in conjunc- 
tion with that course. ‘-’-'njunc 
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One might question many aspects of this sketch, but there 
can be little doubt that discontinuity and disorientation do 
characterize our perception of the world. The people who tell 
us this are not irresponsible fatalists; more often they are 
critics who have thought deeply about the condition of modern 
man. To speak of cultural gap in the context of present world 
circumstances is to speak in understatement. Never before have 
so many ideas, institution, and value orientations been so 
violently shaken and dramatically dated in such short periods 
of time; cultural roots have been torn from the soils which 
nourished them — self-recognition has been undermined in a 
century of total war and revolution. As Eric Erikson has so 
pursuasively pointed out, identity — the phenomenon of "who 
am I" in relation to my world, past and future — has become 
a major problem in our day. At a time when the only constant 
seems to be change, "identity diffusion, " and in many instances 
identity crisis, " both individual and collective, casts its 

psychological shadow over a world already straining under more 
concrete problems. 

Faced with these general circumstances, many educators 
have concluded that we are no longer justified in teaching kids, 
"what to think,” we should concentrate on the "how." With re- 
spect to Clio — traditionally the queen of the social studies 
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realm — people in general and educators in particular have 
expressed disillusionment and discontent: "the past," so 
they tell us, "is no longer an effective 'tool' for dealing 
with the present and the future." At first glance this rea- 
soning appears to be reasonable, for why should one teach 
about George Washington and Ben Franklin when their world 
has so thoroughly vanished under the impact of the twentieth 
century? in some instances the educator has turned to the 
historian and asked him to justify his claim that Clio should 
continue to rule in the social studies -- unfortunately, the 
historian has more often than not v/ithdrawn in silence. Thus 
Clio, especially in her story-telling capacity, has been sent 
to the corner — apparently as punishment for her alleged 
irrelevance. 

The recent emphasis on teaching the structure and the 
process of the various disciplines is a sophisticated, and 
in some instances a valuable, response to the challenges which 
complexity and change hold for our civilization. Following 
the new prophet, Jerome Bruner, many educators have experienced 
a renaissance. The disciplinary approach has had a substantial 
impact on the social studies curriculum. Educational publica- 
tions are bulging with good tidings about the "new social 
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studies.” Curriculum projects and workshops based there- 
upon have been multiplying at rabbit-rate, and cash is every- 
where making the social studies grass quite green. 

A basic assumption underlying the discipl^iary approach 
v;ith respect to history is that it, like psychology or econo- 
mics, has a particular structure, and involves thought pro- 
cesses which can be analysed and taught to students; and, 
when done successfully, this will produce in students the 

ability to explore and manipulate reality with another dis- 
ciplinary tool. 

But there is something shallow, almost naive, in the kind 
of thinking which has characterized much of the new social 
studies movement, especially that part which has focused on 
the nature and social utility of history, if one accepts the 
proposition that identity is a central problem in our age, 
this shallowness should be readily apparent. The world is 
not easily envisaged as something which makes sense from a 
series of different disciplinary vantage points (nor should 
It necessarily be so), when the average person sits down to 
watch thirty minutes of Huntley-Brinkley, he does not seek 
to understand what he sees and hears in the same manner that 
a disciplinarian seeks to understand any given problem or 
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circumstance. Certainly there is value in being able to 
look at issues and problems with the methodology and organ- 
izing ideas of a psychologist or a sociologist, but there is 
even greater value in being able to look at those problems 

in terms of one's self, one's sense of "who am i" and "v/here 
do I stand. " 

Donald Oliver and James Shaver ( Teaching Public issues 
the School , 1966) have taken issue with the new social 
studies approach. They correctly point out that most of the 
problems and issues in our society are not handled through 
disciplinary channels; and that democratic decision-making, 
as a public-sociological as well as a private-psychological 
phenomenon, involves processes of value conflict and resolu- 
are not subject to the "processes" and "structures* 
of scientific disciplines. Their proposal is significant 
for it attacks an unsupported and unstated assumption in the 
new social studies approach. Oliver and Shaver, however, do 

not speak directly to the problem that is being raised in 
this paper. 

An individual's sense of identity cannot be separated 
from his conception of himself as an agent in a particular 
historical context. This is true even if that conception 
involves no sense of historical relatedness at all, or a 
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nonsense view of one's place in space and time, for to have 
no sense of history is indeed to have a particular kind of 
orientation ^ and toward history. To teach students how 
to become their own historians is, from this writer's view- 
point, to avoid the issue in most of its complexity. A dis- 
ciplinary emphasis on the craft only obfuscates the impor- 
tance of many non-scientific aspects of historical thought, 
and the implications for self-definition which relate thereto. 

The central danger in the disciplinary approach is the 
way in which it suggests a completely subject-object rela- 
tionship between individuals and history, in the develop- 
ment of our scientific society we have objectivied the uni- 
verse, including ourselves as creatures therein. This pro- 
cess has made possible many of the great advances from which 
we have all benefited, as well as many of the difficulties 
we encounter. Rational thought and action has rested to a 
large extent on man's ability to "stand apart" and "look at" 

himself and his world, but there is a danger in construing 

*» 

rationality strictly in terms of objectivity. The virtues 
of objective analysis are also vices. Nowhere is this more 
clearly seen than in the present study of history (and note 
how one is caught in the language of a subject-object orien- 
tation — i.e., "study of history"), where we emphasize the 
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idGa of an i“ acting on "it," th© idea of standing apart and 
looking on (actually, looking backward) . ^^jhat can happen, and 
what is happening I believe, is: that the student develops an 
orientation toward history as observer, rather than partici- 
pant. This point applies to the "critical thinking" school as 
well as to the disciplinarians. The present approach, reflected 
in phrases like "i study history," or "the study of history," 

gives the impression that the individual is spectator rather 
than agent. . 

I have been teaching a senior level "problems" course 
which reflects a concern for the relationship between an indi- 
vidual's sense of identity and his awareness of himself as an 
agent in history, it is an assumption of this course that one 
of the fundamental concerns of our civilization is the way men 
define themselves in relation to events, past and future. The 

following rationale and curriculum outline indicate the nature 
of the course.* 



* Although work thus far has been at the secondary level, 
fresh thinking on this problem of historical relatedness and iden- 
tity is perhaps most necessary at the primary and intermediate 
levels, for one's sense of historical relatedness is determined 
by the myths and ideas which are "taught" in the early years. By 
the time a youngster reaches the secondary level, his orientation 
toward history (his orientation toward events in space and time) 
and toward himself as an agent therein, has probably been sub- 
stantially shaped. Those working with the little ones might be- 
gin by changing some of the terminology which contributes to an 
uninvolved and uncommitted orientation toward the past and the 
future. For example, history should be called Istory or Mystorv. 
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II. Rationale 

— although the relation between ideas and action is difficult 
to determine, it is becoming increasingly evident in the study 
of human behavior that to an important degree man is and be - 
comes w hat he sees himself as being and becoming , or more ac- 
curately, man is and becomes in relation to what he sees him- 
self as being and becoming. That is, one's sense of identity 
is a major determining factor in one's behavior. 

— this existential-psychological proposition can be applied to 
men collectively, in terms of their social goals and values, 
as well as to individuals. 

— although values and goals (including "critical thinking") 
can be construed in abstract terms, it is misleading to view 
them outside of their concrete, historical settings, for every 
historical period, every individual circumstance, is unigue, 
and self-definition tckes place in said unique settings. 

— the present age is characterized by a heightened conscious- 
ness about the nature and direction of human life, and this is 
especially true of the Western world where many individuals 
have developed an increasingly sensitive awareness of "self." 
Unfortunately, however, meaningful self-definition — which 
involves constructive relatedness to a unique socio-historical 

setting — has become more difficult to achieve in the present 
context . 



—in part this difficulty is due to the massive increases in 
knowledge and information which have developed in a context 
of decreasing unity or "structure" with respect to that same 
knowledge and information (a phenomenon which Cassirer speaks 
of as a breakdown in "conceptual unity"); also, historical 
events and circumstances have themselves conspired to produce 
what might be termed a "falling out of love" with history (one 
must admit that Clio has not been very lovable recently) , in 
any case. Western man is threatened with a breakdown in those 
symbol systems which in the past helped provide a sense of con- 
tinuity and meaning in context that was envisaged as linear and 
progressive. 

— given this kind of "identity problem, " — and it is a problem 
to the extent that it is one determinant in producing irrational 
social behavior -- a logical and vital extension of the present 
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educational emphasis on structure would be to provide "frames" 
that might help individuals define themselves as agents related 
to the very issue at stake, namely the psycho-social upheaval 
of man as a major phenomenon in modern history. Such structur- 
ing might be profitably pursued by using the concept of "identity, " 
for said concept speaks directly to the psycho-social context of 
the adolescent (often a context of identity diffusion) , and it 
is also instructive in understanding the collective behavior of 
peoples living in a world of violent and rapid change, a world 
of collective "identity crises." 

—in using identity as a criterion for the selection and arrange- 
ment of historical data, the purpose is to symbolically represent 
the world in a manner which will picture the present as a point 
in a process of "becoming." To convey this philosophical orien- 
tation is not simply to ask for responsible choice, it is hope- 
fully to provide a sense of relatedness toward time which will 
combat tendencies to construe the present as a phenomenon of 
simple location. (The assumption here is that in one important 
respect the historian enters into history existentially through 
his construction of the past which in turn shapes a path into 
the future.) 

-—such an approach would hopefully promote more rational human 
action through helping individuals define themselves in both 
psychological and historical terms as rational agents who have 
a capacity to enter history and shape it. Neither "critical 
thinking" nor "disciplinary structure" provides the kind of con- 
ceptual unity which is crucial to an individual's resolution of 
identity diffusion. Clio offers promise in this respect, for 
if men are to move into the future with direction and hope, that 
future will reflect a conscious concern for goals and programs 
which take shape in relation to unique historical circumstances. 



III. Curriculum 

The following outline sketch suggests one possible way for 
structuring history to achieve the suggested objectives. There 
are many approaches which might be equally, or more, effective. 

It has been suggested that utilizing Eastern religious and his- 
torical data would be an effective means for exploring the Western 
sense of identity. This would certainly add a dimension which 
is missing here, however, to date I have been working with the 
following framework: 
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I- A presentation and examination of the course rationale- 
students understand the existential psychological 
assumptions upon which the framework rests. 

examination of the central psychological concept# 
identity, with appropriate illustrative materials. 

III. A post-holed examination of Western history, organized 
around the concept of a liberal-democratic (Enlightened) 
world view: first stressing some of the determining 

factors in its historical development, and then empha- 
sizing certain ideas, events, and circumstances which 
have challenged and threatened that worldview (and 
those holding it) in our time: 

(A) Identity (or lack-thereof ) in primitive and ancient 
societies — animism as a mode of self— definition. 

(B) The Hebrew sense of identity — — stressing some 

of the differences between religious and animistic 
modes of thinking. 

(C) Greek philosophy as one of the bases for a natural 
law, scientific mode of thinking about the world 
and the self. 

(D) St. Augustine and the Medieval, Christian world- 
view. The concern here is to help students see 
the way in which both the Greek and also the 
Hebrew influence helped shape Western identity, 
especially through August inian thinking. 

(E) The Transition to Modernism — "individuation" 

(as Fromm uses that term) and secularization: 
Renaissance, Reformation, and Enlightenment, 
emphasis on the rise of a middle class and its 

on the development of a liberal— democra- 
tic (Enlightened) sense of identity. The Enlight- 
ened identity model stresses reason, individualism, 
P^®9^®ss, and natural— lawfullness as central 
characteristics in the definition of world and self 
(nationalism is soon added to the list, but with 
important qualifications) . in this unit, emphasis 
is also given to man's expanding organization of 
space and time, and the relationship here between 
man s ideas and his control of the environment. 
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IV. 



(F) National Identification — with emphasis on the 

Western democracies, and their impact on the rest 
of the world. 



(G) Challenges to the liberal faith in the late 

nineteenth and early twentieth century context: 

(1) Men and ideas, including Marx, Darwin, Freud 
and Einstein. 



(2) Events and circumstances, including urban- 
industrialism, war, revolution, depression, 

■ • i| ^ ^ (including nationalism 

Itself), the rise of the non-Western world, 
technological and scientific changes (espec- 
ially in the areas of communications and 
weaponry), population explosion, etc. 

(H) Responses to these challenges: 



( 1 ) 



Psychological and social upheaval, including 
forms of withdrawal and escape, such as join- 
ing extremist groups of various kinds, engag- 
ing in psychological and sociological non- 
involvement (including "falling out of love 

with history, " becoming one of the "uncommitted," 
etc.). 



^ ^Reinterpretation — attempts at finding ways 
of interpreting the basic tenets of the liberal 
faith within the new historical context. Prom 
a political vantage point this might mean a 
ook at Kennedy's "New Frontier," or Johnson's 
Great Society"; from a philosophical stand- 
point, this might mean a look at existentialism 
from the educational angle, a look at Paul 
Goodman; and from another standpoint, it might 
mean a careful look at the Beatles. One could 
engthen this list by including new thinking 
in physics, theology, economics, psychology, 
biology, etc., all of which in part reflect 
man s attempt to salvage the basic articles of 
the liberal-democratic faith. 



A re-examination of the rationale and curriculum with 
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strong points of the curriculum is 
which it encourages students to direct 

example, students • 
ill be asked to consider the extent to which the his- 
torical structuring is in itself an irrational re- 
sponse to events and circumstances in recent history; 

to students will ponder the extent 

to which the identity framework is an "ideological" 
response. The underlying historical assumption is 

^®,®?"'®*=hing which has developed in history, 

attempt to grasp historical reality 
including reason as part of the historical process. By 

historical assumptio;, "" 
U®" ® capacity to function as a rational 
Is 4.* historical framework is broad, to say the 

least. The purpose, however, is to tell a story, both 
sweeping and also dramatic, which will help conv;y af 
orientation toward self, society, and history that 

afd^fTL®"® ® determined by what has been, 

nar,-fj® ® determinant in what will be. Thus, the 

irintenLd*’r°r^ identity concepts) 

tLn ^ ^ ^ students grasp themselves in relL 

derive events and circumstances from which they 

fddril, identity, and to which they must 

Of^swf^ survive in a world 

Of swirling uncertainties.* 



* In its above form this course is designed for advaneeri 
students, however in altered form it can be, and has been 

In**this ° students (many of the "dropout" variety), 

gratifying. respect, the results thus far have been most 
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